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Photographs 
of Americas 5O 
Lovehest Women 





Ansco Company will 
present to the world at 
the Panama - Pacific 
Exposition, SanFran- 
cisco, 1915, photo- 
graphs of America’s 
fifty loveliest women. 
Camera users of the 
A lad. Phas United States and 
eae -e Pas iu Canada, whether 
loveliest women” amateur or profes- 

: sional, are invited to 

make these photo- 
graphs. Ansco Com- 
pany will pay the sum 
of $5,000.00 for the 
fifty chosen pictures. 
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Camera-Work in Florida 


JULIAN A. DIMOCK 


/ QHE Peninsular State offers a wide range 
of opportunity for the man with a cam- 
era. There are more kinds of landscapes 

and water-scenes and a larger variety of fauna 
and flora than is offered to him in any other 
section of the country. However, the very range 
of subjects makes it difficult to obtain good 
technique and proper feeling, for the contrasts 
are extreme. 

Mental gymnastics are required to figure out 
the correct exposures. Almost without moving 
my tripod I once made two exposures. One was 
given several seconds and was ruinously under- 
exposed ; the other was allowed but 1400 sec- 
ond, but was flat from overexposure. Probably 
the difference should have been five thousand to 
one. This was not due entirely to the value of 
the light, for in one I used a slow Isochromatic 
plate, with ray-filter and lens stopped down, 
whereas on the other a Cramer Crown plate was 
exposed, with the lens wide open. 


Summer is the heyday of the South. Then 
appear the wonderful cloud-effects, quick-gath- 
ering squalls, deluges of rain falling in curtain- 
like masses, while fish and game are at the 
height of their activities. The tourist is absent, 
but the tourist does not fit the landscape and 
the truth-picturing camera-man need not worry 
over his absence. 

The lessons in cloud-photography alone which 
come with summer-work in Florida are well 
worth the time spent there. The effects before 
the camera are so striking, so gorgeous, that one 
is impelled to emphasize their value on his plate. 
He learns to adapt his tools to this emphasis 
and the results will follow him wherever he goes. 
Always, thereafter, will striking cloud-work be 
his. A good technical worker would be horri- 
fied at some of the results; but, after all, good 
technique is not the whole of the game. I 
would rather get a result true to life than one 
which is merely good photography. When an 
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old hunter told me that a certain alligator-pic- 
ture of mine was so natural that he “ almost took 
down his gun when he saw it,” he gave me more 
pleasure than could the art-critic with his hon- 
eyed words of praise. 

Clouds are a most important adjunct to a 
picture. They frame it; they fill in chinks ; 
they make bare spaces of glaring white paper 
attractive. They may be used to balance a 
composition, to draw the attention to a certain 
spot in the picture or to lessen emphasis on 
some particular feature. With such a wealth of 
this material as the 
South affords, it is no 
marvel that one goes 
*“ cloud- crazy” and 
breaks all rules con- 
cerning the depth of 
ray-filters for certain 
brands of plates. I 
never know until I get 
a finished print wheth- 
er I am trying to make 
a cloud-picture with 
trees or figures as ac- 
cessories or trying to 
make portraits and 
landscapes with clouds 
in the background! It 
keeps me wondering 
whether I am a land- 
scape - photographer or 
a portrait - camerist. 
This is by way of being 
a confession, for it is 
improper; but it opens 
up undreamed-of op- 
portunities. The in- 
decision must not show 
in the exhibited print, 
however. before you THE FIGHT IS ON 
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show that, you must be sure in your own mind 
and have toned up or toned down the different 
parts of the picture to make clear whether 
the plate was exposed for the sake of the clouds 
or the landscape ! 

Palm-trees are so well suited to photography 
that one wonders whether they were not created 
for this special purpose. The tall, straight, 
bunch-headed palmetto and the drooping cocoa- 
and date-palms are alike capable of making pic- 
tures by themselves. The great live-oak draped 
with Spanish moss, the tall cypress with lace- 
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THE CHASE OF THE DOLPHIN 


like foliage, the pine-forests arranged with 
park-like uniformity lend themselves to picture- 
making. Thorned century-plants, prickly cacti 
and tangled masses of hanging vines provide 
relief from monotony, and meadows of waving 
grass, beaches of sparkling sand and bayous of 
clear water make a feast for the pictorialist. 
With a long seacoast, a multitude of lakes, 
the Big Cypress Swamp and the legended Ever- 
glades, the state is well supplied with water-views. 
Birds, reptiles, fish and animals all lend beauty 
and interest to the country, and the small rem- 





AGAIN THE TARPON LEAPED 
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nant of the Seminole Indians, in picturesque 
garb, may be utilized by the camera-worker in 
a great variety of ways. 

Whenever it appears, the human figure is the 
keynote of the picture. It tells the tale of place 
and season; it portrays pain or pleasure ; it 
creates in the beholder a vital interest. He can 
project himself into the environment and so get 
a tangible emotion. It creates in him a definite 
desire, a wish to be there, possibly, or a thank- 
fulness that he is not. It is the effect upon the 
photographer’s own mind which he must try to 
make his picture tell. 
As he is successful in 
this, so is he as a pic- 
torialist. The balmy 
sunshine of the South- 
land puts energy and 
gymnastics at a dis- 
count. They do not fit 
the place; they cannot 
convey the idea of 
warmth and _ content- 
ment. If, then, you in- 
troduce figures, be sure 
that they express your 
idea of the region. 

The drooping, waving 
fronds of the cocoa-palm 
belong to dreams, to 
noon-time siestas and to 
the wooing of pretty 
girls. A tailor-made 
society matron or a 
well-groomed New 
York broker are out of 
place in such a picture ; 
they make a very un- 
desirable discord. 

The floating gardens 
JULIAN A. DIMOCK of water-hyacinths sug- 
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N THE BIG CYPRESS 


gest the lazily-drifting canoe, whereas the sloughs 
of the Everglades belong to the dug-out of the 
Seminoles. The spitting motor-boat is an abom- 
ination in these regions of brilliant flowers, sun- 
kissed waters and waving seas of sawgrass. 

The treatment of Florida sports is another 
story. It is sport, and not Florida, which must 
be emphasized. Action, danger, rivalry, the 
fray, are the essentials. The hunter must tramp 
the woods, the prairies, and’ penetrate the jun- 
gles. The fisherman must seek the denizen of 
the deep in an open boat, fight him to a finish 
and win the combat by force of superior brawn 
and brain. A six-foot tarpon leaping over a 
small boat furnishes plenty of excitement and 
sufficient danger to awaken the most blasé 
fisherman. See to it, then, that your picture 
catches this excitement. Vigor and action 
must be portrayed or the picture fails in truth. 

These are a few of the features of Florida 
available to the man who would take pictures 
with a camera. They are not to be found 
everywhere and they are not always in photo- 
graphic garb. Often they come to you at 
curious times and in unexpected places. I 
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have spent weeks in the Big Cypress Swamp; 
yet the best specimen of the cypress for photo- 
graphic purposes which I have ever seen is on 
the St. John’s River in sight from the railroad. 
Before I learned that clouds must enter into 
every view of the Everglades, I exposed dozens 
of plates in that mysterious region only to 
throw them away. I have penetrated the wil- 
derness and camped on the ground for months, 
only to see the first specimen of the alligator 
tribe within a mile of the end of the railroad 
on my return to civilization. 

My own work has always been away from 
the haunts of fashion and big hotels, so I do 
not speak of the vast caravansaries with their 
crowds of tourists, their golf-courses and costly 
grounds, or yachts in shining white anchored 
in groups before the hotels and near the fishing- 
grounds; but these, too, abound. 

Thousands of plates exposed in Florida have 
taught me some technique, but they have drilled 
into me the importance of keeping the scene in 
harmony. The particular brand of plates used, 
the amount of exposure given, the proportions 
of the different ingredients inthe developer, are 
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THE FLORIDA SURF IS GLORIOUS FOR CANOEING 
A SEMINOLE OF THE EVERGLADES 


WATER-HYACINTHS IN A FLORIDA RIVER 
JULIAN A, DIMOCK 
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of little impor- 
tance. These 
are matters of 
personal pref- 
erence and ex- 
perience. I 
would rather 
have my old 
familiar lens 
and plates 
than to try un- 
known makes 
even if I knew 
the others to 
be peculiarly 
adapted to the 
work in hand. 

Every work- 
er with a cam- 
era has his 
own method. 
With my cam- 
era I try to bring the different elements of the 
scene together, making them living, breathing, 
sentient things, forcing thought, feeling and soul 
into each object, animate or inanimate. Does 
a single old palm-tree loom up as the principal 
feature of the scene’ Then decide whether he 
is a curmudgeonly old fellow who abhors human 
companionship, or whether he longs to shelter a 
frolicking band of youngsters beneath his 
branches. Does he bend to the storm or, stand- 


THE EVERGLADES FROM A TREETOP 





BECALMED ON THE BAY OF FLORIDA 


ing straight 
and unyield- 
ing, defy the 
tempest’ You 
must decide in 
your own mind 
whether he is 
a fighter who 
will stand up 
and take the 
buffeting of 
the wind and 
weather, or a 
weakling who 
will bow to 
them. Then, 
having decid- 
ed, go about a 
way to show it 
in your pic- 
ture. Show it 
by surround- 
ings, by the figures in the picture, or in any other 
way that comes to hand. Maybe a piratical old 
salt may show the one and a little child the other. 

The knowledge of the subject comes only 
with acquaintance, unless you are one of those 
fortunates who can “sense” the inwardness of 
things on introduction. You must throw your- 
self into the scene, live in it and with it and 
find out what it means to you before you can 
portray it successfully. 
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The Value of a Snapshot 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


UCH is written about composition and 
photographie processes relating to the 
work of the pictorial and portrait- 

photographer. Many there be to prepare tech- 
nical magazine-articles of value to advanced 
camerists and to write glowing appreciations of 
the photographs by these workers, but few there 
be to sing in praise of the humble achievements 
of the “everyday snapshooter.” The result of 
this neglect is shown in the attitude which many 
of us assume toward the proud possessor of a 
Brownie, Anseo V. P., Buster Brown, or other 
tiny camera and the resulting snapshots. 
Beautiful pictures made by artists of world- 
renowned ability delight us and offer intellectual 
pleasure to all; but a spontaneous little snapshot 
of the baby playing on the beach grips the heart. 
True, the baby may be sitting squarely in the 
center of the picture, the line of breakers may 
extend across the background as straight as if 
drawn by rule, and some bystander’s foot may 
encroach upon one corner of the picture; yet, 
faulty as it is, this is the picture to be treasured. 
Admitting all the unpardonable errors to be 
found in the ordinary snapshot, we are, never- 
theless, confronted with the fact that it is true 
to the subject and appears so to us; it is a 
characteristic likeness. In short, snapshots 
depict us as we are and in our own environment. 
The same statement applies to landscapes and 
glimpses of places dear to us through association. 
There seems to be too much delving into techni- 
valities and not enough honest admission of the 
vital interest that a little snapshot holds for us. 
It must not be assumed that the writer is not 
in sympathy with the artistic expression of our 
photographic workers. His contention is that 
the humble * fireside ” snapshot is lost in a maze 
of unfathomable photographic platitudes which 
do not give it the position it deserves. By all 
means let us always have and enjoy the beauti- 
ful expressions of artistic minds, but let us 
endeavor to obtain a little closer relationship 
between these expressions and those which 
appeal to the “average” individual. Unless 
the intellectual is made to appeal to the heart, it 
loses its value and becomes cold and metallic. 
Some years ago the writer, then the happy 
owner of a Brownie camera, spent the summer 
with his mother among the beautiful Berkshire 
Hills. The camera, being a new acquisition, 
was used without stint by all the members of 
the family. There was much kindly fun poked 


at the writer because of his insatiable desire to 
photograph anyone and anything at every 
possible opportunity. That summer was destined 
to be the last with his mother. To-day those 
snapshots taken of her, surrounded by those she 
loved and by those who loved her, constitute a 
more sincerely beautiful series of pictures than 
any that might have been made by the most 
talented artist. No matter how highly we are 
developed artistically, or to what heights of 
culture our art has brought us, such home-pictures 
have a right to be ranked with the highest in 
the opinion of humanity as a whole. Such pic- 
tures are entered in no salon, they are forwarded 
to no competitions and they are rarely shown, 
but their value to those who made them and to 
relatives and friends is above price. 
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Spring-Landscapes as Camera-Subjects 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


URING the varied days of springtime 
unusually good opportunities are con- 
stantly presented to do landscape-work. 

Not only are the atmospheric conditions often 
favorable, but the changes in foliage-effects 
most rapid and striking as the season advances, 
thus affording great diversity of subject-matter 
within a few weeks. 


is most strikingly brought out when seen in con- 
nection with a white building in sunshine, or by 
contrast with light yellow-green foliage which, 
at times, appears lighter than the sky. Although 
the average photographer may not be particu- 
larly interested in color, as such, still the varia- 
tions just mentioned should be noted, as they 

alter the tonal relations 





The range of con- 
trasts presented is less 
than is usually seen 
either earlier or later 
in the year — both 
snow-scenes and sum- 
mer-foliage in sunshine 
showing a far greater 
difference between 
highlights and shad- 
ows —therefore it is 
easier to obtain good 
tonal values, provid- 
ing, of course, that 
reasonable care be 
taken in the matter of 
exposure and develop- 
ment. 

While the atmos- 
phere is sometimes 
very clear, particularly 
on a breezy day, the 
prevailing, and conse- 
quently most charac- 
teristic, aérial quality 
of this period is soft- 
ness, due to the mois- 
ture that is constantly 
being drawn from the 
woods and fields by the 
increasing warmth of 
the sun’s rays. This 





of all the elements com- 
posing a landscape, and 
to obtain adequate 
translation into mono- 
chrome some differ- 
ence in treatment is 
necessary, this being 
easy enough if one only 
takes the trouble before 
making an exposure to 
classify the effect, and 
then apply the techni- 
cal treatment needed. 
So far I have not 
mentioned possibilities 
which are more fre- 
quent in spring, par- 
ticularly near the 
seacoast, to obtain in- 
teresting fog- and mist- 
studies; but as such 
effects often give an air 
of mystery and charm 
to what may under 
ordinary conditions 
really appear common- 
place, they should not 
be passed by. The 
subduing-action pro- 
duced by an atmos- 
pherie screen of this 
kind furnishes the 











pervading limpid qual- 
ity — more intangible 
than ordinary fog or 
mist — seems to possess a high refractive power, 
with the result that hard edges of objects are 
softened while the shadows also become more 
luminous. Then, too, it is well to notice the 
variations which occur in the color of the atmos- 
phere, which on some days (generally preceding 
rain) is almost white or a pearly gray near mid- 
day, changing usually to a yellow as the after- 
noon advances ; whereas at other times it takes 
on a violet or blue-gray tint. This latter tint 


IN BLOSSOM-TIME 


photographer with the 
means to give emphasis 
to a good foreground 
and, even far more important, either to soften 
or to blot out a distracting background. 

If one wishes to add still greater variety to a 
collection, charming moonrise-studies are possi- 
ble, the bare branches or delicate new foliage 
giving a lightness and grace to the landscape 
particularly effective in some compositions. 

By starting in early April, the nature-student 
may obtain studies which show most clearly the 
structure of the various trees, followed later by 
169 
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more at short intervals as the leaves and blos- 
soms make their appearance. The same thing 
also holds good for plants and flowers found in 
the woods and by country-roads, as they are 
never more interesting than during this period 
of transformation. 





twigs seen against the open sky. If all the trees 
are in the middle-distance, the branches seen 
thus en musse may show a superb quality of lace- 
like delicacy that is highly pleasing, but where 
a foreground-study of a single tree or clump, 
like “ Willows in Springtime,” is attempted, the 
matter becomes more difficult. In such a case 
the best results are likely to be obtained by 
working on a hazy day with the light largely 
upon the subject, and giving a full exposure to 
lessen still further the contrast between tree- 
branches and sky; for the shorter the scale of 
tones can be kept without producing monotonous 
flatness the better, as it is by such means that 
the feeling of light enveloping objects is produced. 

The question of diffusion versus sharpness 
in focus depends much upon the effect or im- 
pression one wishes to produce. As a general 
thing, however, a scene in which all the trees 
are in the middle-distance will stand fairly 
sharp definition, as the individual branches of 
trees as distant as these are not large enough to 
cause confusing lines, but the case is somewhat 
different when the interest lies in the immediate 
foreground ; for, it being an accepted fact that 
two stories cannot be told successfully in one 
picture, it seems no more than reasonable to 
concentrate interest upon some one plane of the 
subject when the rendering of perspective plays 
an important part in a composition, and the 
best way to obtain this differentiation of planes 
is by variation of definition in combination with 
a flattening of tones in the receding portions. 





Take, for instance, the 
ferns, which appear first 
as little pale-green, 
knob-like projections 
among the leaf-mold 
near trees, then shoot 
up several inches while 
still curled up tightly 
and, at last, on some 
warm day expand 
rapidly into the beauti- 
ful wavy fronds with 
which all of us are 
familiar. 

Considered from the 
standpoint of pictorial 
composition, the great- 
est care necessary in 
spring-work is to avoid 
a harsh, scratchy line- 
effect, which is more 














likely to occur on ac- 
count of the prominence 
of bare branches and 


WILLOWS IN SPRINGTIME 
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In “ Willows in Springtime,” for example, it 
will be noticed that the sharpest focus is upon 
the tree-trunks in the foreground, whereas the 
background is quite diffused, as otherwise the 
numerous lines produced by distant trees would 
have been too insistent. Where it is desirable 
to make the most of a soft atmospheric effect 
or increase the elusive quality in a night-scene, 
for instance, it is sometimes well to throw every 
part more or less out of shayp focus, or else to 
use a lens designed to give soft definition. Con- 
siderable softness may be obtained without un- 
pleasant blurring in any 


light objects or pale green foliage against a 
blue-gray sky, one is certainly required, although 
it should not be strong enough to cause over- 
correction. A three- or four-times filter is deep 
enough. The need of a filter is felt more often 
as the season advances, and the color of the 
foliage has to be cared for, but when in doubt 
at any time, it is safe to use one. 

Those who feel uncertain about the proper 
exposures to give will find more information 
than could be given here by consulting the 
Puoto-Era Exposure-Guide, or a good meter 





part by stopping down 
an ordinary lens and 
then racking it out be- 
yond the normal posi- 
tion at which it would 
usually be placed for 
the nearest objects in- 
cluded. 

On general principles 
I always advocate color- 
sensitive plates or films 
for landscape-work, and 
all the accompanying 
pictures were made in 
this manner, with the 
exception of “ Willows 
in Springtime,” which 
was taken some years 
ago on an ordinary slow 
landscape-plate. While 
it is possible to obtain 
very good results in 
some cases upon such 
plates, it is far easier to 
make sure to get soft 
gradations and good 
values when rapid 
color-sensitive plates are 
used, and it is_ still 
better to have those of 
the non-halation §vari- 
ety, particularly when 
working in the woods. 

If a full exposure is 
given and development 
stopped soon enough, 
it is possible in many 
cases to dispense with 
a ray-filter. However, 
when delicate clouds 
are present, or it is es- 
sential to preserve very 














accurately the relative 
values in such effects as 
previously mentioned of A FOGGY VISTA 
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in which sensitive paper is used to test the 
actinic strength of the light, such as the Wynne 
or Watkins. Full data regarding my illustra- 
tions will be found in the proper department, 
so no further reference to the exposures for or- 
dinary daylight-subjects will be made here 
except to caution beginners who rely upon 
tables requiring personal judgment as to power 
of light not to be deceived by the apparent 
brightness of sunshine on hazy afternoons, for 
under such conditions the light is more yellow, 
and consequently weak in actinic strength, mak- 
ing it necessary to give several times the usual 
exposure. 

As afterglow- and moonlight-subjects are in 
classes by themselves, the matter of exposure 
must to a great extent be settled by trials, for 
the time required depends both upon the amount 
of detail it is thought essential to have in the 
shadows, and the quantity of diffused daylight 
which may still be present when the exposure 
is made. I obtained one afterglow with dark 
cedars nearby on a hazy April evening, fifteen 
minutes after sunset, with an exposure of sixty 
seconds, stop F/8, and a four-times filter on 


the lens. The negative contained some detail 
in the shadows, but, being weak, had to be held 
back when printing to allow the sky to come 
out properly. 

A fair average for moonlights, using stop 
F/8, and fast plates, is twenty to thirty min- 
utes, without a ray-filter. If one wishes to ob- 
tain an early moonrise, while some daylight yet 
remains, the time can be cut down considerably 
and more detail obtained in the shadows. In 
all cases, naturally, care must be taken to ex- 
clude the moon during the long exposure needed 
for the landscape, but this may afterward 
be brought into the desired position on the 
focusing-screen and a short exposure — say ten 
to twenty seconds — given; or, if preferred, 
the moon may be taken on a separate plate, 
which is afterward placed back of the landscape- 
negative. ‘To make the moon appear more in 
keeping with our visual impression of its size, a 
longer-focus lens is desirable ; but if it is not 
convenient to use one, the size of the image may 
to some extent be increased by racking out the 
regular lens an inch or so beyond the normal 
before exposing for the moon. 
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DOWN SOUTH WITH A BABY SIBYL 


JNO. W. ALLISON 


The Choice and Use of a Miniature-Camera 


In Three Parts — Part I 


Cc. H. CLAUDY 


INIATURE-CAMERAS — by which 
M term is meant instruments which actu- 
ally fit the pocket and are small enough 
to be so carried without inconvenience — have 
come to stay. It is true that the large, plate- 
camera, with its heavy paraphernalia of tripod, 
plate-holders, car- 
rying-cases, extra 
lenses, focusing- 
cloth, ete., will al- 
ways have a field. 
But the pictorial 
and the  record- 
photographer are 
coming more and 
more to the con- 
clusion that the in- 
strument which 
causes the least- 
effort to carry, the 
least effort to use, 
is the least bulky, 
weighty, compli- 
cated, is best 
adapted to most 
of the many varieties of photographic work 
afield. The process of enlargement is so sim- 
ple, and the quality of negative yielded by 
lenses of short focus is so good, that the last ob- 
jection — the minute size of pictures — has 
been eliminated from consideration. 
To choose such an instrument is not easy, 
because most of those which have won popular- 
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A BABY SIBYL IN NUREMBERG F. O. 


ity are made abroad, and few photographers have 
the time, or, having the time, the opportunity, 
to visit a sufficient number of dealers to see all 
the many attractive models offered for his con- 
sideration. Realizing this, the editor of PHoro- 
Era requested that a representative selection 
of such cameras 
be placed in my 
hands for compar- 
ison and descrip- 
tion, believing that 
the resulting article 
would be of value 
to those in the 
market for pocket- 
cameras. 

The question as 
to whether films or 
plates are best for 
instruments of 
pocket-size cannot 
be answered au- 
thoritatively by any 
one, save as_ his 
personal opinion 
may be in favor of one or the other. The ob- 
jection often urged to plates—that they are 
heavy, cumbersome and bulky — hardly ob- 
tains in the case of the small camera. Half 
a dozen plate-holders, filled, containing 15% 
x 21-inch plates, do not weigh more than ten 
or twelve ounces. On the other hand, the 
ease of handling plates in the darkroom, often 
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ENSIGNETTE-VIEWS 
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quoted as one of the advantages over films, is 
not so manifest in small sizes, and the question 
of rabbet-edge and its possible frilling takes on 
larger proportions the smaller the area of the 
negative. Nor is the matter of expense to be 
urged against films in favor of plates, as is often 
done in the larger sizes, for the small rolls are 
so inexpensive as hardly to figure in an after- 
noon’s holiday expense. The plate-camera 
be it vest-pocket or huge view — requires plate- 
holders, and the small-size vest-pocket plate- 
camera, as against that of its brother film-camera, 
is more than made up by the increased bulk of 
half a dozen or more plate-holders. The film- 
camera is self-contained, but the plate-camera 
must needs come in several parts. On the 
other hand, again, the plate-camera permits fo- 
cusing on a ground-glass and composition under 
the cloth, which the film-camera does not, and 
yet, once more, material for a hundred film- 
exposures can be carried and still not weight 
the pocket, while a hundred plate-holders, even 
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of pocket-size, would, with their contents, be a 
little unhandy. It is entirely a matter of per- 
sonal choice ; but in justice to the photographic 
objection to films, that they do not always lie flat, 
it can certainly be said that the small-size film 
which shows buckling has yet to be reported. 

In the following paragraphs will be found 
brief descriptive comments of ten miniature- 
cameras, none of which makes negatives more 
than 3 inches long. Four of the cameras are 
fitted for films and six for plates. All have 
anastigmat lenses, and none can be con- 
sidered a beginners’ instrument. To the best 
of my ability I have eliminated personal bias in 
a consideration of these instruments, striving to 
present their good points without favoritism. 

The film-cameras, listed alphabetically, are : 


1. The Baby Sibyl. 

2. The Ensignette de Luxe, No. 2. 
3. The Icarette, No. 195. 

4. The Special Vest-Pocket Kodak. 
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The Baby Sibyl, 
made by Newman and 
Guardia, of London, 
and sold in this country 
by Allison and Hada- 
way, of New York, 
makes negatives 154 x 
2% inches. It has 
three features which 
particularly distinguish 
it — the shutter, the 
adjustable finder, by 
which the use of the 
rising and sliding front 
is made exact and not 
guesswork, and _ the 
smooth-working — focus- 
ing-device. 

The shutter is one of 
the “ winker”’ type, in 
which the shutter-blade 
is of one piece with a 
reversed circle-end open- 
ing, much like that of 
the old drop-shutter. 
It requires setting be- 


THE STORY (ICARETTE) 


tween each exposure, a cross and cirele on each 
end of the shutter-blade corresponding to a cross 
and circle on the front of the instrument to 
which a tiny hand is to be turned for setting. 
It has the familiar T B I adjustment, works at 
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speeds ranging from 1% second to Voy second, 
and the Carl Zeiss F/4.5 Tessar lens of 35-inch 
focus has, of course, all of the usual diaphragm- 
openings for many and varied sorts of work. 
is accomplished by the sidewise 


Focusing 





THE END OF THE STORY (ICARETTE) 
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movement of a _ lever 
across the bed of the 
camera in front of the 
shutter, working by 
means of a concealed 
cam, and is exception- 
ally easy, smooth, ac- 
cessible and quick. The 
rising and sliding front, 
which is friction-held, 
has movements indi- 
cated by arbitrary num- 
bers on a seale. The 
lens in the collapsible 
finder is also movable 
up and down (or from 
side to side if the finder 
is reversed) to positions 
corresponding to the 
numbers on the rising 
and sliding front scales, 
with the result that 
when this adjustment 
is made, the finder 
shows the actual picture 
area that the camera 
will give. The finder 
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is of the ground-glass, not the brilliant type, 
and is equipped with two levels. The entire in- 
strument gives evidence of having been carefully 
and finely made. The films drop into place 
easily, the back being secured to the camera 
proper by concealed buttons. Camera and one 
tilm weigh one pound. The instrument is 114 
x 514% x 614 inches in size, leather-covered and, 
when closed, resembles in form the familiar 
y. P. K. 

The Ensignette de Luxe, No. 2, made by 
Houghtons, Ltd., of London, and sold by G. 
Gennert, of New York, is an all-metal instru- 
ment weighing one pound. It makes negatives 
2x 3 inches, according to its maker’s adver- 
tisements. The images it actually yields, how- 
ever, are 17% inches wide. It is an extremely 
compact instrument, of somewhat unusual shape, 
being 1 x 214 x 5 inches in dimensions. It is 
of the bedless type, the front, when extended, 
being held rigid upon four projecting arms 
swinging from the film-box. Focusing is ac- 
complished by moving of the Compound shutter 
forward and back through the front of the in- 
strument. A knob, sliding in a slit upon one of 
the ends of the extensible front, permits focus- 
ing from 5 feet to infinity. 

When the camera is opened, the finder 
springs automatically to position for landscape- 
work. To close the camera, it must be swung 





over, where it is caught by a spring-catch, but 
it is not of a type (solid construction, brilliant 
principle) to be injured if an attempt is made 
to close the instrument without reversing it. 
The camera is unusually rigid in its construc- 
tion, since the lens-front and adjustments are 
supported from four points and not from one 
side, as in the case of drop-bed instruments. 
Its compactness, long slender shape, all-metal, 
dull black finish, rigidity, ease of focusing and 
the application of a Zeiss-Tessar lens, F/6.3, 
34-inch focus, in a Compound shutter to a 
vest-pocket-instrument, are its best features. It 
does not accommodate any roll-film but requires 
special brass-capped Ensign films. 

The Icarette, made by Aktiengesellschaft, of 
Dresden, and sold by the International Photo- 
Sales Corporation, of New York, is a folding, 


leather-covered camera, making negatives 214 
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inches square. Being square, it avoids all com- 
plications of reversible finders, but has, of 
course, less adaptability than the camera with 
the oblong film. The instrument is extremely 
compact and of very strong and rigid construc- 
tion. It uses a Compound shutter to which is 
fitted a Hekla anastigmat lens of 35-inch focus 
working at F/6.8. The diaphragm-lever is not 
beneath the lens, as is usual in this type of shut- 
ter, but is arranged to work by means of a 
minutely-projecting lever behind the shutter. 
Focusing is accomplished by a spring-set lever 
to the right, the end of which curves over and 
forms the pointer to the scale. The shutter it- 
self forms the “ front-board ” of the camera and 
is provided with a front sliding horizontally but 
not vertically. A single tripod-socket is so 
placed in the drop-bed that when the instru- 
ment is on a tripod, the movement of the lens and 
shutter is that of a sliding not a rising front. 
The spool-holding arrangements are the acme 
of simplicity. The new roll drops into its re- 
cess without any projections to hold it and 
unrolls while lying loosely in its recess. The 
take-up spool is fitted over a foot-projection, and 
the winding-apparatus hinges back to allow the 
insertion of the winding-nib. The back locks 
on by a catch, wisely placed at the end of the 
camera, where it cannot well be confused with 
the opening-button. Rigidity, compactness and 
simplicity are the characteristics of this instru- 
ment. It should not go unmentioned that its 
small size and general compactness are largely 
due to the “ grasshopper” construction of the 
hinged front, which itself folds as the camera 
is closed, thus saving the last fraction of an 
inch of space. It weighs fourteen ounces, is 
114 x 2%, x 5 inches in size and leather-covered. 
The Special Vest-Pocket Kodak, made by 
the Eastman Kodak Company, is notable for 
its absolute simplicity and * fool-proofness.” 
These qualities have been the watchwords in 
making a camera which would be difficult to 
injure without deliberate intention. Weighing 
but ten and one-half ounces with film, 1 x 21% 
x 45% inches in size, and smallest and most 
compact of any of the instruments here de- 
scribed, it makes what is rapidly becoming the 
standard negative-size for miniature-cameras — 
154x214 inches. The Vest-Pocket Kodak is 
of all-metal construction with dull-black finish. 
The front is carried on extensible metal arms of 
lazy-tong construction, and the instrument is of 
the non-focusing or fixed-focus type. To open, 
the front is pulled out until it catches; to close, 
it is pushed in until it stops. 
For film-insertion, the back does not come 
off at all. Access to the film-chamber is 
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through the top of the camera, which comes off 
after a catch is slid to one side. The film-paper 
end is threaded into the take-up spool before 
the full spool is inserted in the instrument. 
Both spools are slid in, end first, at the same 
time, the paper dropping into the narrow chan- 
nel reserved for the film, through the edgewise 
opening at the side, or top, of the camera. The 
shutter is of the automatic type, needing no 
setting. The lens is the Zeiss-Kodak anastig- 
mat of 314-inch focus, working at F/6.9, or 
the instrument may be had with merely an 
achromatic meniscus at a much lower price. 

The shutter is provided with the Autotime 
Seale, making the instrument one particularly 
suitable for beginners, and removing at once 
the pet terror of the novice as to what exposure 
he should give. Although both diaphragm and 
shutter are marked as usual, they are further 
provided with descriptive words so that the user 
may set the one to “ brilliant’ and the other to 
“average view” and get an exposure of 150 
second at F/16 without further calculation. 

( To be continued) 
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Children and the Camera-Habit 


ELBERT HUBBARD 


HE first requisite in art is to observe. 

You have to see the separate things, and 

so my advice to the teacher and parent 
is—allow your children to get the camera- 
habit. 

Children take to pictures with delight, and 
once a youngster owns a camera, he is on the 
lookout for subjects. Wherever he goes, his 
eyes are wide open for the wonderful, curious, 
peculiar, beautiful things in Nature. 

Once you begin to observe, you find the beau- 
tiful, the wondrous, the peculiar and the strange 
on every side. Get the beautiful in your heart 
and you will see it reflected everywhere. 

The mental attitude of wonder is the one 
thing, I believe, that differentiates a great man 
from the mediocre. Wonder leads us to inves- 
tigate, to search, to study. Without wonder we 
never get an artist, a poet, an orator, a scientist. 

The camera-habit leads to tramps afield ; and 
I hope I do not have to prove that people who 


are on good terms with God’s beautiful out-of- 
doors are well and happy all of the time, as we 
certainly should be. The red cheeks, the bright, 
clear and lustrous eye, the sweet breath and the 
innocent laugh — these follow as does night the 
day, the tramps afield. 

A child ten years old is old enough to begin 
to get the camera-habit. Such a youngster will 
be interested, delighted, and his sense of wonder 
will begin to expand. Wherever he goes he 
will be on the lookout. He will snap pictures of 
his pets, of the family. Soon he will get an eye 
for pose and position. He will study the light, 
the clouds, the sunshine, the movements of things 
by the wind, and the different appearances of 
objects at different times of day. 

We grow by doing things. It is a great 
experience to see the picture emerge from the 
film under the wonderful manipulation of the 
operator. Any boy or girl who can take pic- 
tures can develop them, first in a tank and later 
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STUDY OF A HEAD 


in a darkroom where he can actually watch and 
control the process of development. The owner- 
ship of a camera and the care of it, and the 
developing of the pictures, is an education in 
itself that cannot in this day and generation be 
overlooked. 

Amateur photography is virtually a new thing. 
We used to think that only a person of great 
skill and long experience could take pictures. 
Now, the principal trade in cameras is with the 
amateur. As an education, the camera is tak- 
ing its place right alongside of books, and in 
certain respects it is even more valuable. 

The child or man with a camera-habit is no 
longer an interloper between earth and sky. 
He is never lonesome, wherever he is, because 
he feels the kinship that exists between himself 
and all living things. 

Not all parents are interested in the school- 
work that the children are doing ; but all parents 
are interested in pictures, and thus, through the 
camera, do the child and the parent learn their 
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lessons together. And that this cementing of 
human hearts is good, beautiful and right, all 
the world agrees. — Snapshots and Education. 


Rapidity of Observation 


Tue hand-camera worker is frequently dis- 
appointed to find that most of his negatives 
include various things which he did not see at 
the moment of making the exposure. This is a 
difficulty arising very often from the fact that 
his point of view at the moment of exposing is 
different from that of the lens. What is 
needed is rapid and comprehensive observation, 
and this, though varying with individuals, may 
be cultivated by practice. It is a good plan to 
get into the way of sizing up a view as seen, 
say, from a moving vehicle, and deciding as 
rapidly as possible whether it is worth a plate, 
or whether unsatisfactory components would 
mar the pictorial effect. — The Amateur Photo- 
grapher. 
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The Gummist 


EDWARD H. WESTON 


With Apologies to Rudyard Kipling, Author of ‘‘ The Vampire ’’ 


A “‘gummist”’ there was and he made his prayer 
(Even as you and I!) 

To some paint and some gum and a “‘ badger-hair,”’ 
(We called his messing a daub “‘ for fair ’’) 

But the ‘‘ gummist ”’ he called it his ‘‘ art-work’”’ rare 
(Even as you and | !) 


O, the paint we did waste and the ‘‘ tears’’ we did waste 
And the prints that were always ‘‘ slammed,’’ 

By “would-be ’’ critics who did not know 

(And now we know that they never could know) 

And did not understand. 


A ‘‘gummist’’ there was and his coin he spent 

(Even as you and | !) 

po oed and paint to his last red cent 

(While his land-lady dunned him for ‘‘ past-due ”’ rent) 
But a ‘‘ gummist’’ must watch ‘‘ development ” 

(Even as you and I!) 


O, the stain we got, and the flaky spot 

And the bubble we cheerfully damned, 
Belong to the day when we didn’t know why 
The stock-house welcomed our efforts to buy 
But now we understand ! 


The ‘‘ gummist ’’ he sweat through his foolish hide 
(Even as you and 1!) 

While the highlights he scrubbed till they almost cried — 
(With a bristle-brush none too softly applied) 

When the print was ‘‘ done,’’ friends threw it aside 
(Even as you and 1!) 


And it isn’t the worst that his feelings at first 
Should a little calming demand — 

It’s coming to know that folks never knew why 
(Such doping and faking a ‘‘ gummist’’ should try) 
And never could understand. 
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PASTORAL J. H. GARO 
In the hands of a master-photographer the gum-process yields the greatest art-works of the camera. 
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Tariff Misconceptions 


HERE are many people who believe that, 

because the new tariff is marked by sweep- 
ing reductions all along the line, imported 
articles of foreign manufacture, which under the 
old tariff were taxed very high, should now be 
obtained at a much lower price than formerly. 
This is a serious misconception. Take, for in- 
stance, the case of raw wool. Because this 
product is now imported entirely free of duty, 
it might be assumed that domestic clothing would 
be cheaper. This is true only to a certain de- 
gree; for the reduction in the price of a good 
suit of clothes, because of free wool, is less than 
fifty cents, and on a high-priced suit about 
seventy-five cents. Free hides, according to 
economists, were to lower the price of shoes; 
but it did not work out in that way. On the 
contrary, the retail-price of this commodity was 
advanced. The cause of these changes is to be 
found in a combination of conditions — eco- 
nomics, manufacture and business — too intri- 
cate to be explained briefly. 

Thus it is that cameras of European manu- 
facture continue to be sold in this country at 
little or no reduction from prices current during 
the former tariff, although the import-duty has 
been changed from forty-five to fifteen per cent 
ad valorem. The buyer of an imported camera, 
who confidently expects to pay only the current 
European retail-price plus the present import- 
duty of fifteen per cent, has made a serious mis- 
calculation and should familiarize himself with 
the new tariff-law as it affects cameras and 
photographic lenses of foreign production. If 
he be a practical business-man, he should know 
that the retail price of an imported article is 
fixed after a careful consideration of the entire 
cost of importation and all the expenses which 
enter into the management of the business. If 
the customer be dissatisfied with the price which 
the dealer asks for an imported camera, let him 
personally go to the trouble to import it from 
Europe. First he will be obliged to ascertain 
the net price from his European source of supply 
and send the entire amount with the order, he 
himself assuming all the risk from the moment 
the shipment leaves the hands of the consignor. 
After he shall have paid all the charges of 
transportation, the import-duty — which, how- 
ever, may not be fifteen per cent —and the fee 


to the custom-house broker, he will find that the 
camera has cost him considerably more than 
what he would have paid the dealer for the exact 
duplicate. Moreover, if anything should be 
wrong with the equipment, a long and vexatious 
correspondence with the European exporter 
would be the inevitable result. Or it may be, 
as has often happened, that the foreign manu- 
facturer or dealer will decline to execute the 
order, return the remittance and refer the pur- 
chaser to the American agency. All this in- 
volves a loss of time and the use of the money. 
The purchaser of an imported camera will also 
discover that when two or more rates of duty are 
applicable to any imported article, it shall pay 
duty at the highest of such rates. Hence, in the 
case of a camera fitted with a lens, the lens pays 
the highest rate of duty, viz., twenty-five per cent, 
which rate is levied on the cost of the entire 
equipment. However, a camera without a lens 
exacts a duty only fifteen per cent. 


Stereoscopic Photography 


ITH the revived interest in the prac- 

tice of stereoscopic photography, of 
which wonderful art the younger generation of 
photographers knows but little, has come a 
variety of improvements in the necessary appa- 
ratus —stereoscopic cameras of delightful effi- 
ciency, compactness and workmanship, and 
printing-devices of simplified construction. The 
pleasure of making these stereographs — twin- 
photographs, on paper or on glass, in which one 
actually looks around objects and sees them in 
realistic perspective — has also been enhanced 
by the application of color-photography in sev- 
eral forms, particularly the autochrome process, 
which is as fascinating as it is simple. Indeed, 
the present improved method of making stereo- 
graphs is one of extreme simplicity as compared 
to the old-time way; and the photographer, be 
he amateur or professional, who has had the 
pleasure to view some of the superb stereographs 
made by two well-known American firms, must 
have been filled with a desire to take up the 
practice of the art. As already stated, the 
variety of available equipments and appliances 
for the production of stereographs is large, and 
the efficiency and construction the acme of 
human skill. The subject will be treated by an 


able specialist in an early issue of this magazine. 
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PHOTO-ERA 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Advanced Photographers 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to ads ERA, Monthly Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A 














Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro- 
Era. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may havea 
solid silver cup, of original and artistic design, suitably 
engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any camerist 
desiring to enter. 


2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 


3. A package of prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
ts sent with the data. 


4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of 
the competition, and should be accompanied by a letter SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate 
or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Data-blanks will be sent 
upon request. Enclose return-postage in this letter. 


5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-ERa, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 


6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention in 
the twelve successive competitions of every year consti- 
tute a circulating collection which will be sent for public 
exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educational 
institutions throughout the country. The only charge is 
prepayment of expressage to the next destination on the 
route-list. This collection is every year of rare beauty 
and exceptional educational value. Persons interested 
to have one of these PHoro-Era prize collections shown 
in their home-city will please communicate with the 
Editor of PHoro-ErRa. 


Awards — Home-Scenes 
Closed Jan. 31, 1914 


First Prize: Mrs. Charles 8. Hayden. 

Second Prize: Will G. Helwig. 

Third Prize: Dr. F. F. Sornberger. 

Honorable Mention: Edna Blackwood, F. E. Bronson, 
E. G. Dunning, Raffaele Menochio, Leander Miller, 
Chas. H. Partington, Carl A. Peterson, C. F. Richard- 
son, John O. Scudder, J. R. Snider. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints : Nick Bruehl, Fannie T. Cassidy, 
Mrs. C. B. Fletcher. Alice F. Foster, John W. Gillies, 
Harriet T. Goodnow, A. B. Hargett, F. W. Hill, Saisai 
Itow, E. Keaough, Hannah Knight, Dr. Rupert S. Love- 
joy, S. J. MeGaughey, Alexander Murray, Charles E. 
Pittman, Clark H. Rutter, C. B. Sanford, F. R. Smalley 
Albert F. Snyder, Carl Taylor, Alice Willis. 


Subjects for Competition 


“ Foreign Travel.” Closes March 31. 

“ Flashlights.” Closes April 30. 

“ Growing Flowers.” Closes May 31. 

“ Telephoto-Work.” Closes June 30. 

“ Landscapes.” Closes July 31. 

“ Outdoor-Portraits.” Closes August 51. 
“Waterscapes.” Closes September 30. 
“ Indoor-Portraits.” Closes October 51. 
“‘ Decorative Applications.”” Closes November 30. 
““My Home.” Closes December 31. 

“* Winter-Scenes.” Closes January 31. 
“General.” Closes February 28. 

“ Flashlights.” Closes March 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 
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Growing Flowers — Photo-Era Competition 
Closing May 31 


Wuart greater joy does the year hold than the first 
trips to the woods when the warm spring-sunshine has 
begun to work the great, world-old, yet yearly new, 
miracle of the flowers. How all thoughts of “the 
cares of this world and the deceitfulness of riches” 
seem to fall away from our winter-weary brains, and 
the soft air and warm sunshine seem to revivify us, 
as well as the trees and flowers. 

As we stand and look about us, listening to the “ little 
noiseless noise among the leaves’? and smelling the 
nameless earthy odors that rise from the steaming soil, 
our eye is caught by a glint of color against the brown 
of last year’s leaves and we bend with delight above the 
scattered clumps of hepatica, so charming because so 
varied in color. Pink, white, blue and greenish-yellow, 
they smile up at us, challenging our cameras to repro- 
duce one-half of their delicate charm. Less retiring in 
disposition, the clear white flowers of the blood-root 
whiten yonder hollow like a belated flurry of snow, 
while all in and out and round about the daintily pink- 
veined faces of the spring-beauty rise from among the 
leaves. 

These first flowers are all very low-growing. In such 
haste are they to greet the spring, that they do not wait 
to rise far from the bosom 
of Mother Earth before 
unfolding their petals to 
the sun. This adds some- 
what to the difficulty of 
photographing them in 
their environment ; but the 
difficulties are not insu- 
perable and the subjects 
well worth a little effort. 

Nature makes rapid 
changes in her garb at 
this time o’ year, and if 
we are kept away from 
the woods for a week or 
so just now, on our return 
we find the scene trans- 
formed. That gleam of 
deep blue among the dark 
green leaves means that 
the violets are here, and if 
we look closely in this 
moist soil by the old fal- 
len tree we may find the 
rosy-purple spikes of the 
showy orchis rising be- 
tween its pair of thick, 
shiny leaves. That drift 
of white froth along the 
bank is the foam-flower 
or false niterwort, and the 
translucent nodding white- 
ness among blue-green 
feathery foliage is squir- 
rel’s corn and Dutchman’s 
breeches. Beautiful sub- 
jects te photograph, all of 
them, as are also the 
Canada violet, tallest and 
least retiring of its 
family; the painted tril- 
lium, seeming like the pale 
ghost of its dull and ill- 
smelling sister, the ‘‘ Ben- 


jamin,” and, speaking of FOXGLOVE 








ghosts, that strangest of woodland growths, the ghost- 
flower or Indian pipe. 

One who goes to the woods hoping to bring home sat- 
isfactory portraits of these spring-flowers will need 
something more than his regular equipment. Ifa hand- 
camera is used, the lens, being of too wide an angle for 
this, will include too much and the flowers, themselves, 
will seem too small and inconspicuous. This can, in a 
measure, be overcome by the use of a portrait-attach- 
ment which slips over the front of the lens and, narrow- 
ing the angle, greatly increases the size of the image. 

It is quite likely that a snapshot will not give enough 
exposure; in that case the camera must be on some 
support. A tripod will be too tall for these smallest 
flowers, unless it be one of the small telescope variety, 
and a rock or a pile of stones will serve as a support. 

If possible, choose a clump of flowers that. stands 
somewhat alone, and that has a rock or tree-trunk as a 
background. If there are too many flowers or leaves 
in the group chosen, those which are least desirable may 
be clipped out with scissors in such a way as not to 
disturb those which remain. 

The questions of background and light will prove the 
most difficult of solution, and it is wise to be provided 
with some aids to that end. It is hardly probable that 
in many instances the natural background will be simple 
enough to serve our purpose, and a piece of fairly heavy 
medium gray cloth or card- 
board, placed far enough 
back to be out of focus, 
will aid the composition 
surprisingly. If the sun 
strikes too strongly on this 
ground or on the flowers, 
a piece of white cheese- 
cloth hung over a branch 
will do away with confus- 
ing shadows and spots of 
light. Sometimes a piece 
of white card can be used 
most advantageously to re- 
flect light upon dark foli- 
age or to lighten a too 
dark shadow. Be sure 
that no intervening blade 
of grass or bit of foliage 
gets in front of your lens, 
as is likely to happen 
when the camera is placed 
so low. 

If you are dependent 
upon a_ view-finder, be 
sure that your distance is 
accurately measured, for 
sharp definition is essen- 
tial to success in subjects 
of this kind, where the 
delicate texture of the 
flowers and the character- 
istic veining of the leaves 
form so large a part of 
theircharm. The smaller 
stops should be used very 
sparingly, however, or your 
background will be made 
too sharp and confusion 
will result. Those who 
have a plate-camera and 
ean see their composition 
on the ground-glass have a 
great advantage in select- 


KATHERINE BINGHAM ing the proper stop. 
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FOR APPLE-SAUCE 


With some of the long-stemmed delicate blossoms, 
like the star-flower and anemonz, it will be almost 
necessary to use some sort of wind-shield, easily im- 
provised with a folding background, as they seem to 
sway with the slightest breath of air. These spring- 
blossoms are, perhaps, the most fascinating and the 
hardest to photograph of any in the cycle of the year. 
As the season advances, the crowding blossoms are less 
retiring in their habits and the daisies, fleabanes and 
coarser flowers of summer greet us cheerfully at every 
turn. Surely, nothing but a color-plate could do justice 
to the flaming carpet spread over the meadows in July, 
when the gold of the buttercup is blended with the 
flame of the orange-hawkweed by the background of 
grass and daisies. Even a color-screen and isochromatic 
plate would be inadequate to reproduce such a magic 
carpet. Advanced workers who take pride in obtaining 
absolutely correct color-values will doubtless wish to use 
panchromatic plates for flower-photography. These 
plates require careful handling in loading and develop- 
ment, but they are sensitive to red as well as to yellow 
and green and prevent that color being a little too dark 





SECOND PRIZE 
HOME-SCENES 


WILL G. HELWIG 


in the print, as is the case even with orthochromatic 
plates and a color-screen. 

Taller and taller the flowers grow as the year grows 
old — the last gorgeous setting of Nature’s great drama. 
Joe Pye, Queen Anne’s lace and the purple asters make 
glorious the roadsides and we welcome 


“ The mist on the far horizon, the infinite tender sky, 
The rich, ripe tint of the cornfield, 
And the wild geese sailing high, 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the golden-rod, 
Some of us call it autumn, and others call it God.” 


The golden-rod offers a color-proposition that has met 
us in various shapes all the year, from cow-slip through 
buttercups to wild sunflower. The brilliant yellow is 
lost on the film unless a ray-filter be used to brighten it. 
This lengthens the exposure and allowance must be 
made according to the depth of the screen. A two- 
times or a three-times screen is a good practical depth. 

But, perhaps, our thoughts have been too lowly and 
we have been passing by the beautiful shrubs and trees 
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in blossom-time. Here is an easy and delightful field 
for our lens: a graceful branch of hobblebush against 
the dark background of the woods, or a slender Haw- 
thorn-tree on the edge of the thicket like a delicate 
misty sprite about to vanish into its shade. Then the 
fruit-trees, too, are beautiful in blossom-time, and an 
apple-tree in full bloom against the sky is a good test 
of one’s technique. The cherry- and plum-trees often 
group themselves prettily and cry out to be perpetuated. 

But our field is a broad one and the cultivated flowers 
of our yards and gardens have also a place. Here are 
infinite possibilities from the first pale snowdrops and 
crocuses to the chrysanthemums and cosmos of the late 
fall. The tall flowers, such as larkspur and foxglove, 
make very effective studies, and many of the flowering 
shrubs can be decoratively treated. 

Once one has one’s eyes opened to the possibilities of 
graceful arrangement and decorative treatment of 
flowers in their habitats, charming subjects will lie in 
wait for him all the year through, and he will be in- 
creasingly grateful to that camera of his which has 
lured him away from cares and troubles out into the 


open and introduced him to so many of the beauties that 
lie all about him, only waiting for the “seeing eye.” 
This competition is broader still; it is intended to in- 
clude growing flowers in the home — potted plants and 
flowers in window-boxes and conservatories. Such 
plants as the azalea, begonia, geranium, balsam, jonquil, 
hyacinth and fuchsia offer a variety of possibilities. 


A Convenient Washing-Pan 


To make a very inexpensive pan for washing prints, 
procure a milk-pan about sixteen inches in diameter and 
five inches deep. Around the brim and about three- 
fourths of an inch from the top, drill three-eighths-inch 
holes at intervals of about two inches. These will let 
out the water, but prevent the prints from going over 
the top as would be the case if the holes were not there. 
If one large hole is drilled, the suction of the water 
passing out will cause the prints to collect in one spot. 
By directing the current of water against the side of 
the pan, the prints will revolve and in this way wash 
thoroughly. Such a device costs but little. W. E. Jost. 
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Washing Roll-Films 
WHEN roll-films are being washed in a trough after 
development, they, of course, sink to the bottom and 
remain there rolled up together in such a manner that 
their whole surface is not properly washed. Some time 
ago I had many of my films spoiled in this manner. 
After a time there appeared a wide-stained band across 
the film, caused through the hypo not being properly 
washed away where the curling of the film made two 
parts of it touch. For those who are bothered in the 
same way a good idea is to suspend the films in the 
water by means of pieces of cork which have had a slit 
cut in their side, into which the corner of the film may 
be fixed. They will wash perfectly in this manner, as 
their own weight will partly unroll them and the hypo 
will sink to the bottom. — The British Journal of Photo- 
graphy. 
A Rapid Fixing-Bath 
E. A. MELVILLE gives an interesting formula for rapid 
fixing of plates, films and papers in The British Journal 
of Photography. Dissolve in warm, not hot, water the 
following : 
MEN retest dps ccas vce Reb teny reee tener 4 ounces 
Sal ammoniac ................ eo ebhote 1 ounce 
Potassium metabisulphite ................... 14 ounce 
Water to................ ee let 20 ounces 
The bath may be used as soon as cool enough. For 
bromide and gaslight papers double the quantity of 
water. Fixing will be complete in ten minutes. 


Working Up a Feeble Image 
Mr. A. Rapctyrre DuGMmorg, the well-known na- 
ture-photographer, may be numbered among those 
artists of the camera who never practise faking or re- 
touching; he is not a “ nature-faker.” At the same 


time he believes in the legitimacy of chemical methods, 
states The Amateur Photographer, and in exploiting 
them to the fullest extent when dealing with his 
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plates. On some occasions, 
when after the caribou in 
Newfoundland, the best pic- 
tures presented themselves 
at dusk. Often it was so 
dark when he made the ex- 
posure that he was unable 
to see anything on the focus- 
ing-screen, and the devel- 
oped image, so far as any 
image was visib.e, was ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. In 
such cases he made _ posi- 
tives on a contrast plate, 
and got the thing up as 
strongly as possible, after- 
wards reverting back to the 
negative, and then again 
back to the positive — go- 
ing, in all, through four or 
five different processes of 
this kind, until finally he 
arrived at a plate which had 
some printing-quality, and 
obtained a presentable re- 
sult. Needless to say, the 
first negative in such a 
ease, although without 
printing-quality of its own, 
requires very careful devel- 
opment. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Beginners in Photography 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography. The aim of the association is 
to assist photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA 
and by personal correspondence. Membership is free to subscribers and all regular purchasers of the maga- 
zine sending name and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 














Judging the Negative 


So many things may influence the quality of a nega- 
tive that it is sometimes difficult for the novice to tell in 
what part of the process things have gone wrong, if his 
films are not all that he expected. 

To start at the beginning — how can one tell if a film 
be over- or underexposed? The results of exposure 
and development are so closely related that they can 
scarcely be considered separately. Let us take a table 
in front of a window, cover it with a piece of white 
paper and look through a few negatives. This first one 
makes a very good print. Let us see if we can tell its 
good points. Hold it a few inches above this printed 
page and see if the printing shows through all parts of 
the film. We speak of a negative as having “ good 
contrast” when the difference is quite marked between 
the dense and the thin parts of the image. 

Now if this is a very “ contrasty ” film, you will prob- 
ably see the letters very faintly, if at all, through the 
sky, and quite plainly through the thinner portions. 
This means that your print will be brilliant, with clear 
whites and good depth of shadow. Now hold the film 
over the white paper at such a distance and angle that 
you see every part clearly. Look at the thinner por- 
tions first. You will see in the tree-trunks, for instance, 
that there is a wealth of delicate detail in the bark, and 
that the foliage is also full of detail. Then look at the 
sky and you will see the cloud-forms plainly — it is not 
a blank space. Detail in both the highlights and shad- 
ows shows that exposure and development are evenly 
balanced and ‘approximately correct. 

Now look at the next one over the printed page. No 
trace of print can be seen through the denser parts, but 
in the shadows it scarcely obstructs the vision at all. 
This means underexposure and overdevelopment, and 
the resulting print will be of the “ink and chalk” 
variety, lacking in detail in both lights and darks; for, 
if you hold this film over the white paper, you will see 
that you have simply a silhouette of the tree, showing 
only the outline, the space enclosed being almost clear 
glass, and the denser parts are blank blackness, prob- 
ably spreading a little over the outline of the darker 
parts. 

A properly-developed or underdeveloped underexpo- 
sure will have no more detail in the shadows, for it is 
impossible to obtain in development what has not been 
put there by exposure, but the highlights will show 
detail and will not encroach on the outlines. It is far 
better to under- than overdevelop an underexposure ; 
for then, in printing, detail can be obtained in the lights 
without making the darks so inky black. 

This third film shows just the opposite characteristics 
from the last. The printing shows almost equally 
through all parts of the image. This is what we calla 
“flat” negative; it lacks contrast. The scale from the 
strongest light to the darkest dark is very short. This 


may be the result either of overexposure or under- 
development of a normal exposure. Viewed over the 
white paper, it will show a wealth of detail in all parts 
of the image and this is the sort of film that can be 
redeemed by intensification. The detail is there and 
intensification will give you the needed contrast. 

For overexposures, overdevelopment is better than 
under, for, although the resulting negative may be very 
dense, so that the print will scarcely be visible through 
any part of it, still the contrast will be better than if 
less time were given to development, and a little patience 
in giving a long time to the printing will give fairly 
satisfactory results. 

An underexposed film, then, will be lacking in detail 
in the shadows. An underdeveloped film will be full of 
detail, but lacking in contrast. 

An overexposed film will be full of detail, but foggy 
and flat, whereas an overdeveloped one will be too con- 
trasty, or, if also overexposed, very thick and black. 


What Paper to Use 


HavinG become familiar with the different kinds of 
negatives, let us see what grade of paper will give us 
the best prints from each. 

Some variety of gaslight paper can be found to suit 
almost every requirement. Fora good normal negative, 
the best results will usually be obtained on the less con- 
trasty papers, such as Special Velox, Normal Cyko and 
Hard Azo. 

The degree of contrast is also affected by the inten- 
sity of the light and the distance from the source of 
light. A good printing-light is an electric “turnip” 
light of 50-candle power, and for ordinary use the dis- 
tance should be equal to the diagonal of the negative 
to ensure even lighting. If you find the print from 
some negative too contrasty, hold the frame nearer the 
light, but keep it in motion to make certain that the 
entire negative is illuminated uniformly. If this is 
still too contrasty, try dull daylight, but remember that 
a film that requires one-minute exposure by artificial 
light will require only a few seconds by daylight, so 
much greater is the intensity of the latter. 

If, on the contrary, your prints show too little con- 
trast, try increasing the distance by half and doubling 
the exposure. 

If they still look flat and gray, another grade of 
paper is called for and probably a print on “ Regular” 
Velox, Contrast Cyko or on Azo Hard X will give you 
a good snappy print. It is astonishing many times to 
see how much these more vigorous papers will bring out 
from a seemingly hopeless film. 

For flat, thin negatives, then, use the Regular Velox, 
Contrast Cyko, or Azo Hard X grade at a good distance 
from the light, and for the too contrasty films the 
Special Velox, Normal Cyko or Hard Azo, used near 
the light or printed even by dull daylight. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Beginners Only 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 














Restrictions 


Aut Guild members are eligible in these competitions 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoTo- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Anyone who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoto-ERa 
Monthly Competition for advanced workers still re- 
mains eligible in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners; but upon winning a prize in the 
Advanced Class, one cannot again participate in the 
Beginners’ Class. Of course, beginners are at liberty to 
enter the Advanced Class whenever they so desire. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00; Second Prize: Value $2.50; 
Third Prize: Value $1.50; Honorable Mention: Those 
whose work is worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘General;” but only 
original prints are desired. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in PHotro- 
Era. All prints submitted, except prize-winners, will 
be returned if postage is sent in a separate letter with 
the data. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. Membership is free to 
all subscribers and regular purchasers of PHoro-ERra 
sending name and address for registration. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. A package of prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Data- 
blanks will be sent upon request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-ERA, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Awards — Beginners’ Contest 
Closed Jan. 31, 1914 


First Prize: W. Haedrick, Jr. 

Second Prize: Marshall Fowler. 

Third Prize: L. Vinton Richard. 

Honorable Mention: H. M. Appel, F. W. Clough, 
Gordon Forsyth, J. W. Heebner, E. Keaough, E. L. 
Leppert, Irene G. Libby, Jay Satterlee, John H. Stock- 
dale, S. A. Weakley. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: George S. Akasu, Miles J. 
Breuer, Roscoe W. De La Mater, Frank C. Edwards, 
Paul M. Elder, Ernst F. Gates, Roland B. Hall, Jr., C. 
Lindblom, J. H. Shackleton, Edward Wichers. 


Cleaning Bromide Prints by Toning 


In a recent issue of The Amateur Photographer, Henry 
Underhill describes a very interesting method of trans- 
forming a stained black bromide print into a splendid 
sepia. 

‘Dissolve an ounce of common alum in 10 ounces 
of water, add 4 or 5 ounces of your usual hypo solution, 
and then drop in about 20 minims of nitric acid (no other 
acid willdo). Heat the mixture in a metal developing- 
dish of suitable size, until it just does not boil. The 
print must have been previously hardened by half an 
hour’s soaking in dilute formalin. Then immerse it in 
the hot hypo-alum solution for a few seconds, turning it 
over and over, and all development or fixing-stains will 
disappear. If you keep the print in the hot solution for 
a couple of minutes or so, it will turn to a very nice 
sepia color (sulphide toning). This method, so far as 
I know, is the only satisfactory way of sepia toning gas- 
light paper prints. Every other sulphide process that I 
have tried gives a nasty yellow tinge to the sepia. But 
this gives a really good sepia to ‘ vigorous’ Velox paper. 
The ‘ soft’ variety tones chocolate, not very pleasing. 

“T devised this formula for sulphide toning Velox 
prints, and I learnt incidentally that it removes all 
stains very quickly before affecting the black color of 
the print. 

‘‘ The proportions given are not at all particular; you 
may vary them within quite wide limits. The solution 
works best (for toning) when it has been used once. 
I never throw it away until it gets too dirty for any- 
thing, but use the old and add fresh every time. Now 
that I have learnt the ‘dodge,’ I never throw away a 
stained print — everybody gets such at times. I wait 
until a small number — or large — accumulate, and then 
I cleanse the lot, and if any are overprinted, I tone 
them sepia, because the process reduces them somewhat.” 


Might Be a Long Wait 


Patient Individual: “If you'll take a picture of me 


catching a fish, ’ll pay you a good price for it.” 
Photographer: ‘“* Very well; but I warn you that I 
have to join my regiment in six months.” — Péle-Méle. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to Guild Editor, PHoro-Era, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston. If a personal reply is desired, a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 




















M. L.C.— There seems to be no reason why you 
should have trouble to detect the sensitive side of 
bromide paper in the darkroom. It always curls 
sensitive side inward slightly at the edges, and, of 
course, this side should be placed in contact with the 
negative or, when enlarging, face outward toward the 
negative. 

P. H. O.— Gaslight prints of varying degrees of 
softness may be had by varying the printing-distance. 
The nearer the printing-frame is to the light, the softer 
the print, and vice versa ; but donot attempt to print at 
a distance nearer than the diagonal of the printing- 
frame. The practical application of this fact is to print 
dense negatives nearer and thin negatives farther away 
from the light, remembering that the printing-time 
varies with the square of the distance. In other words, 
if the distance is halved, the exposure is only one-fourth 
as great, while if the distance is trebled, the exposure is 
nine times as great. 

T. O. E.— Bright red tones on bromide papers 
are not often wanted, but the Barnet formula is the best 
we know. Immerse a sulphide-toned print in a solution 
containing 10 grains of ammonium sulphocyanide and 1 
grain of gold chloride to each ounce of water until the 
desired tone is obtained. In warm weather it is well to 
soak the print for 10 minutes in a 20 to 1 alum-bath 
before putting it in the above bath. 

M. A. K.— Yellow stains on negatives rarely occur 
when an acid fixing-bath containing chrome alum is 
used. It might be well to adopt it hereafter. To 
remove the yellow stains caused by pyro or hydro- 
quinone developer, immerse the negative in the 
following : 


A ee " ee 
Iron sulphate ................... veseeeeeee 114 ounces 
Sulphuric acid ................ 14 ounce 
Powdered alum.................. icssscsseosse gH OMNES 


H. 0. W. —If you wish to dry negatives by arti- 
ficial heat, first immerse them for a few minutes in a 
1 to 30 solution of formalin to render the gelatine 
insoluble. 

G. A. S.— The reason that one condensing-lens is 
sometimes used, although most condensors are composed 
of two plano-convex lenses, is because of the lesser cost ; 
the use of one condensing-lens, however, requires the 
source of light to be twice as far away as if a pair of 
such lenses were used. In consequence, the exposure is 
four times as long, which does not seem to matter to an 
amateur of leisure. Of course the use of a pair of lenses, 
instead of one single lens, is more convenient, as it requires 
less room (distance between the object and the source of 
light); but the cost is increased twofold, the price of 
these lenses varying in proportion to their size. 

S. A. C.— A developing-tank should be the kind in 
which the plates stand on edge — vertically. There are 
tanks in which the plates lie horizontally, in which case 
the method with face down is preferable; and in that 
case glycin is preferable to pyro. 


Miss R. D. — To detach mounted prints, proceed 
as follows: If the print cannot be removed from the 
mount after prolonged soaking in tepid water, the ad- 
hesive must have been either glue, mucilage or some 
similar preparation which will ordinarily resist the ac- 
tion of water, either cold or tepid; and although we 
could recommend several experiments which might 
prove successful, we are convinced that the best method 
is first to soak the print in tepid water so that the 
mount becomes thoroughly softened, and then to peel 
the mount from the back of the print until the print 
itself has been reached. 

This method has been followed by experts successfully 
for many years past with the utmost success. Of course, 
greater care should be taken as the print is being 
reached, and finally and incidentally the character of the 
mountant will be revealed and further action be taken 





THE PROSPECTOR E. D. LEPPERT 
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accordingly. If a gelatine print is to be removed from 
the mount, it should never be soaked in hot water or in 
alcohol. 

P. G. R. — Glycin is a very clear-working devel- 
oper and potassium bromide is rarely if ever used in 
tank-solutions of it. If your negatives lack contrast, 
they are overexposed if dense, and underdeveloped if 
thin. With certain glycin solutions very long periods 
of development are necessary. Not knowing your for- 
mula, no definite information is possible. 

“The Art of Retouching and Finishing and Coloring 
Photographs,” by Robert Johnson, will tell you what 
you wish to know. We can supply this for 70 cents, 
postpaid. 

B. P. S.— Small opaque spots on negatives are 
caused by iron scale in the water, or by sediment in the 
fixing-bath. Draw wash-water through a filter. 
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Print-Criticism 


Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to Guild Editor, Pooro-ErRa, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston. Prints must bear 
the maker's name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 




















E. L. C.— Yes, indeed, we are very glad to see any 
of your work at any time. The photograph you send 
of yourself, made at a table by the light of a drop- 
lamp, is interesting and shows something of what may 





L. VINTON RICHARD 


WOODLAND-SUNSHINE 
THIRD PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


be accomplished in this line of work. A higher position 
for the camera would have been beneficial, and the 
composition would have been improved had the book 
and hand on the chair-arm been omitted. Not only do 
they form a second center of interest, affecting unity, 
but they are too white and so too prominent. 

Not having any data, it is difficult to advise you 
further, except to emphasize the fact that more detail 
is necessary in the shadows to convey the true impres- 
sion to the eye. This must be obtained by more ample 
exposure, and in these gaslight effects, so-called, a small 
supplementary flash will do wonders. 

W. M. O.— Your landscapes are in the main very 
satisfactory, except that many of them show signs of 
underexposure, or what is more likely, overdevelopment. 
In the latter case, the whites would be too strongly 
emphasized and the shadows would be lacking in detail, 


as in Number 1. In some cases they are overprinted, 
in other cases they seem to be really underdeveloped 
and overprinted, as in Number 2 and Number 3. 

A. L. C.— The persons are looking into the camera, 
one of the most common faults committed by beginners 
or inexperienced pictorialists. Also, women or children 
dressed in white are not usually suitable for a land- 
scape, as they cannot harmonize with the surroundings. 
This picture suffers from too strong contrasts, and the 
background is not happily chosen. The persons appear 
to be taken just as they were without any artistic 
arrangement or setting. 

Judging from the picture, a suitable background 
could easily have been found. You will note that the 
tree rising from the back of the two ladies and the 
double trunk rising from behind the head of the central 
figure do not escape the notice of a critical eye. The 
picture is divided into two distinct parts by this central 
double tree-trunk ; the eye verges to the left and then 
to the right. The picture lacks unity most of all. 

M. N. B.—The picture of the brook appears to be 
underexposed and underprinted and has two strong 
masses of light, each of which attracts the eye and pre- 
vents a centralization of interest and repose. The 
strong, bright light showing through the branches in 
the upper right-hand corner ought to be very much 
subdued. This can be done easily. If the camera had 
only been turned to the left, the objectionable light in 
the upper right-hand corner would have been obviated, 
and the much-needed picture-space at the left would 
have been thus gained. 

S. T. P.— The road in the woods is an inviting pic- 
torial subject and might have been treated effectively 
and happily if the picture had been taken during sun- 
light. The picture now is dark, gloomy and unattractive, 
but the spot is capable of yielding a very artistic view. 

V. B. L.— The view of the canal-walk in receding 
perspective presents decided pictorial possibilities of 
which, however, you have not availed yourself very suc- 
cessfully. The question of light seems to be the prin- 
cipal subject for criticism. The interest here is also 
divided, for the eye rests with satisfaction, first upon 
the bit of woods at the left of the path and then upon 
the receding stream. There is a lack of harmony in the 
presentation of the entire subject. Trimming here 
would be of little avail, unless the right-hand section 
containing the canal were cut away, thus leaving for a 
complete and satisfactory picture the woods at the left 
and the footpath at the right. 

R. A. S.— The picture of what appears to be a saw- 
mill with a winding road in front, a grazing cow at the 
right, and a man walking out of the picture in the left- 
hand corner, contains enough possibilities to have made 
a better arrangement. It is a gray, sunless day and 
there are no shadows, which contribute so much to the 
success of a landscape of this sort. The wooden struc- 
ture of the mill occupies the exact center of the picture 
which, in this case, is artistically objectionable. 

H. T. E.— A path in the woods is a very satisfactory 
subject for the camera. Your present treatment of the 
subject, however, is very restless. The picture is spotty, 
with patches of light. It lacks unity and repose. Per- 
haps if the same view were taken at a different time of 
the day, or at the time of the year when the foliage of 
the trees was dense enough to shut out the light, a more 
pleasing effect would be obtained. 

S. C. E.— The harbor-scene is very interesting, but 
the two vessels caught by the camera are too close to- 
gether and occupy the exact center of the picture-area. 
The effect would have been more artistic if the craft in 
the foreground had been caught before it had entered 
quite so far into the middle of the picture. 
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Exposure-Guide for April 


Calculated to give Full Shadow-detail, at Sea-level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. 
From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of exposure in table. 


table. 


From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of time in 








Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored } For other stops multiply by the 


buildings, monuments, snow-scenes with trees in foreground. For use with | 
Class 1 plates, stop F/8 or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see tables. 


number in third column 


























A Sun Shining A | } 
Brigh’ Diffused Vv 
Hour sun |,zhrough | “Ligne | De | Dull | wa |usa | xi 
| 
1lam.to I1lp.m.| 1/50 1/25 1/12 1/5 | 1/3 | F/5.6 |U.S.2 x 1/2 
9-11 a.m.and1-3p.m.| 1/40 1/20 1/10 1/5 | 1/2 ] F/6.3 | U.S.2.4| X5/8 
-9 A.M. Apm.| 1/30 1/15 1/8 1/3 | 2/3 | 
S0am and 8-4 Pin / / / /3 | 2/ ET U.S.3 x 3/4 
7-8 A.M. and 4-5 p.m.| 1/20 1/10 1/5 | 1/2 | 3/4 | 
6-7 a.m. and 5-7 p.m.| 1/15 1/8 1/2 | 3/4 | 1 | F/il U.S. 8 xX 2 
The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds || F/16 U.S. 16 x4 
are accurately marked. In case the results are not just what you want, use the 
tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the con- || F/22 U.S. 32 x 8 
ditions under which one works. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed || 
uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by changing the stop. | F/32 U.S. 64 X 16 
* These figures must be increased up to five times if light is inclined to be || 
yellow or red. Latitude 60° N.X 144; 55° X 1; 52° 1; 30°XK 4, | 








SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 


number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very dis- 
tant landscapes ; studies of rather heavy 
clouds ; sunset- and sunrise-studies. 


1/2 Openlandscapes without foreground; 
open beach, harbor- and shipping-scenes ; 
yachts under sail; very light-colored 
objects; studies of dark clouds; snow- 
scenes with no dark objects; most tele- 
photo subjects outdoors; wooded hills 
not far distant from lens. 


2 Landscapes with medium fore- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist; 
buildings showing both sunny and shady 
sides ; well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 
animals and moving objects at least thirty 
feet away from the camera. 


4 Landscapes with heavy foreground; 
buildings or trees occupying most of 
the picture; brook-scenes with heavy 
foliage ; shipping about the docks; red- 
brick buildings and other dark objects ; 
groups outdoors in the shade. 


8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 
dark near objects, particularly when the 
image of the object nearly fills the plate 
and full shadow-detail is required. 


16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 
to glades and under the trees. Wood- 
48 interiors not open to sky. Average 


indoor-portraits in well-lighted room, 
light surroundings. 


Example: 

The factors that determine correct exposure are, 
first, the strength of light ; second, the amount of 
light and dark in the subject; third, speed of 
plate or film ; fourth, the size of diaphragm used. 

To photograph an open landscape, without figures, in 
April, 2 to 3 p.m., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1,R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In 
the table look for “ Hour,” and under the column 
headed “Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 
1/40 second. If a smaller stop is used, for 
instance, F/16, then to calculate time of expo- 
sure multiply the average time given for the F/8 
stop by the number in the third column of 
“Table for Other Stops,” opposite the dia- 
phragm chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 
4, Multiply 1/40X4=1/10. Hence, expo- 
sure will be 1/10 second. 

For other plates consult Table of Plate-Speeds. If 
a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the 
time given for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, 
by the number of theclass. 1/40 X 1/2= 1/80. 
Hence, exposure will be 1/80 second. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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| PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 

















Society or Title and Place Date Particulars of 





Kovak EXxuIsiTI0ns 
— Indianapolis, Tomlinson Hall. 
Dayton, Memorial. 
Toledo, Coliseum Theater. 
Detroit, Armory. 


Eastman Kodak Company, 

April 6 to 11 Rochester, N. Y. 

April 13 to 18 

April 20 to 25 

April 27 to May 2 

March 20 to April 20 (Secretary, California Camera Club, 
| 833 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Secretary, Boston Art Club, 

Boston, Mass. 
William Shewell Ellis, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
April 27 to May 2 _—A. G. Fraser, Secy.-Treas., 


1914 Toronto Camera Club, Toronto, Canada. 
March 2 to 31 John Wanamaker, 


CALIFORNIA CAMERA CLUB 
Puoto-Era Prize-Pictures. 


Boston Art Crus 
Collection of Gum-Prints by J. H. Garo. 


EXHIBITION OF CHILDREN’S PICTURES BY 
WitiraM SHEWELL ELLIs, Philadelphia. 


May 1 to 15 
March 1 to 51 


Toronto CAMERA CLUB SALON 


WANAMAKER ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
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1914 


Photographic Dept., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide 


Class-numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. 


Class 1/3, P. E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Ilford Monarch 

Lumiére Sigma (Violet Label) 
Marion Record 


Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 

Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 

Wellington "Xtra Speedy Extreme 


Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 
Barnet Red Seal 
Central Special 
Defender Vulcan 
Ensign Film 
Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 
Ilford Zenith 
Imperial Special Sensitive 
Paget Extra Special Rapid 
Paget Ortho Extra Special Rapid 
Seed Color-Value 
Wellington "Xtra Speedy 


Class 1,P.E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 
Barnet Extra Rapid 
Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 
Imperial Non-Filter 
Imperial Orthochrome Special 
Sensitive 


Kodak N. C. Film 








Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Marion P. S. 

Premo Film Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso Speedy 


Class 11/4, P. E. 90,Wy. 180, Wa. 


Central Comet 

Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 
Defender Ortho 

Defender Ortho, N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho 

Seed L. Ortho 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P. E. 84,Wy. 160, Wa. 
Cramer Anchor 


No. 2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 
Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 
Cramer Medium Iso 
Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro C 


Class 3, P. E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Hammer Fast 
Seed 23 
Wellington Landscape 
Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 
Cramer Trichromatic 
Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 
Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 
Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Slow Iso 
Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 
Cramer Contrast 
Ilford Halftone 
Seed Process 


Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


Edited by WILFRED A. FRENCH 














Tue picture which first greets the eye this month is 
a scene in Florida treated as a “ bleed-cover,” a form of 
cover-design which doubtless will be received with favor 
by our readers. The print serves the purpose of a base 
or background to display in a pleasing and effective 
manner the title and home of this magazine, and ema- 
nates from the Florida portfolio of the artist-author, 
Julian A. Dimock, whose illustrated paper on camera- 
work in the Peninsular State begins this issue. 

Mr. Dimock’s ability as a photographer and illustrator, 
although favorably known to Puoro-Era readers 
through his several camera-articles, has never been 
shown more gratifyingly than in the present instance. 
Whether his subjects be stationary or in motion, they 
reveal Mr. Dimock’s true artistic feeling and sense of 
pictorial proportion. His technical mastery, amid all 
conditions, has also won for him an enviable reputation. 
As in all his work, the pictures which accompany the 
present article are typical of the country which he de- 
scribes, and present its spirit and character with con- 
vineing truth. Altogether, this article on Florida is an 
object-lesson to young writers eager to prepare similar 
papers for the monthly or the daily press, and demon- 
strates the importance of the art of book-illustrating by 
the camera. 

Data: no detailed information regarding Mr. Dimock’s 
pictures, pages 160 to 167, except that a 642 x 8% Re- 
flex Camera fitted with Voigtliinder & Son’s Collinear 
lens, series II and of 11%-inch focus, and Cramer Iso 
medium double-coated plates were used; tank-develop- 
ment and pyro-acetone. 

The tower building, the architectural wonder of the 
age, presents a serious problem to commercial photo- 
graphers. Rarely can it be photographed from the 
ground unless working-distance, exceptional in city 
streets, beavailable. Asin the admirable photograph of 
the Singer Tower, page 168, the viewpoint must usually 
be from a high window of a neighboring building and the 
lens must possess to the full the qualities of rectilinearity 
and flatness of field. Data: Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 
Protar lens, Series V, No. 2, Glossy Velox print. 

The illustrations for W.S. Davis’ article, pages 169 
to 172, exemplify this worker’s well-known pictorial 
ability referred to very frequently in PHoro-Era. Data: 
‘¢In Blossom-Time.” May afternoon with sunshine on 
branch; 1 second; F/11; Ingento AA filter; Cramer 
Trichromatic plate. ‘“ April Afternoon.” 3.40 P.M., in 
hazy light; 12 second; F/22; Cramer Inst. Iso. plate. 
“Willows in Springtime.” April, hazy afternoon; 1 
second; F/16; Carbutt B16 plate; M. Q. developer. 
“A Foggy Vista.” May, 6.30 p.m.; 1 second; F/11; 
Inst. Iso. plate. ‘May Evening.” May, the night 
before full moon; 18 minutes for landscape beginning at 
7.40 p.m.; R. R. lens, F/8; Inst. Iso. plate. The moon 
received a separate exposure of 20 seconds upon the 
same plate, the camera bellows being drawn out to in- 
crease its size. Tray development. 

Admirable home-portrait by W. C. Odiorne, page 173. 
The arrangement is simple, with only a few accessories 
and these are discreetly managed. Data: August, 
11 a.m.; good light; Empire State camera; single lens; 
614 x 844 Stanley; metol-hydro; direct print on East- 
man Etching Bromide. 

The series of small illustrations, pages 174 to 178, are 
intended to show the capabilities of high-class minia- 


ture roll-film cameras, of vest-pocket dimensions, and 
it is thought that the mere mention of the respective 
types will suffice as data for the present. 

John W. Allison and F. O. Butler, page 174, New- 
man & Guardia Roll-Film Sibyl Camera. 

W. K. Menns, page 175, Ensignette Camera. 

John W. Gillies, pages 176 and 177, Icarette Camera. 
Reproductions reduced from 614 x 814 enlargements. 

S. I, Carpenter, page 178, Eastman Vest-Pocket 
Camera. 

The charming little figure by Goldensky, page 179, 
shows how a master-photographer adapts his art to the 
type of model he is posing. Print for reproduction on 
Willis & Clements, warm black Satista paper. 

Many of our friends no doubt will approve Harry G. 
Phister’s attractive Easter picture, page 180, in place of 
the traditional Easter lily. Appropriate and unconven- 
tional, Mr. Phister’s composition is thoroughly artistic 
in conception and execution, and also in the expression 
of refined sentiment. The design is extremely happy, 
and the artist is to be congratulated upon his complete 
success. Data: April 27, 1915; 12 m.; faint sunlight; 
4x 5 Century Camera with 614-inch R. R. lens; stop, 
F/8; 12 second; Ideal ray-screen; Standard Poly- 
chrome plate; pyro; 8 x 10 enlargement on Cross 
Bromide; 4 x 5 glossy print for reproduction. 

Harry D. Williar’s high reputation as a landscape- 
pictorialist is well known. His success as a worker in 
portraiture and genre is comparatively recent, the por 
trait-study, page 181, being, in the Editor’s opinion, one 
of his best efforts. Mr. Williar’s success as an exhibitor 
is attested by the following list of honors: The Amateur 
Photographer, London: three first prizes, four second 
prizes, one special prize, six Honorable Mentions; Photo- 
graphy and Focus, London: two bronze medals; Photo- 
graphic Times, New York: one first prize, three “ Highly 
Commended ”; American Photography, Boston: second 
prize. Data: May, 1913,5 p.m.; 4 x 5 plate-camera; 
9-inch Vesta lens; stop, F/6.3; light from window; 
3 seconds; Hammer B; M. Q.; Cyko Buff enlargement 
from head nearly one inch in diameter. 

Edward H. Weston shows his pronounced artistic 
temperament not only in his photographic work, but in 
his other accomplishment — poetry. His parody on 
Kipling’s: “‘ Vampire” is an admirable effort. As in 
the original poem, in the present burlesque each verse 
is followed by a sort of refrain (printed in italics), each 
repetition being slightly varied. Instead of supplying a 
gum-print from his well-filled portfolio, Mr. Weston 
modestly referred the Editor to several gummists whom 
he regards as his superior. This is the reason that J. H. 
Garo, of Boston, was asked to furnish a print to which 
request this artist complied quite willingly. 

Pastoral, by J. H. Garo, page 183, is one of a large 
and varied collection of multiple gum-prints, in mono- 
chrome and color, each a veritable masterpiece. It is im- 
possible adequately to describe the rare beauty of Mr. 
Garo’s achievements in this field of pseudo-photography. 
A born artist and trained in the principles of art, with the 
gift of lucid and refined expression, Mr. Garo finds it as 
easy to interpret a noble theme with the aid of the 
camera and gum-bichromate as with the brush and 
palette. As a gummist he stands in the front rank, and 
his achievements are remarkable for beauty of design, 
subtlety of expression and richness of tones. 
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Our Guild Editor, Katherine Bingham, is a photo- 
grapher of great diversity, and is as much at home in 
every branch of outdoor-work as in portraiture — her 
regular vocation. From her extensive collection of 
nature-studies, she has contributed an original and 
graceful composition to illustrate her hints to partici- 
pants in our ‘‘ Growing Flowers” contest. See page 186. 
The picture demonstrates that conventional, hackneyed 
forms of arrangement are easy to avoid, if the camerist 
will but try. 


The Photo-Era Monthly Competition 


THE contributions to the Home-Scenes contest were 
numerous and artistically gratifying. ‘To determine the 
first prize was no easy task, for the choice lay between 
the two superbly-printed compositions of Mrs. Hayden 
and Mr. Helwig. The former contestant was finally 
awarded the chief prize. 

‘“* Afternoon-Tea,” page 187, is an harmonious and 
well-ordered design, executed in an artistic spirit and 
with ample technical skill. The window is particularly 
well managed. The figures appear a little self-con- 
scious, and more spontaneity in pose and action would 
have heightened the general artistic impression. Data: 
January, 1914; 2.30 p.m.; sky overcast; Wollensak 
lens, 91-inch focus; F/4.5; used wide open; 612 x 814 
Stanley plate; about 4 seconds; direct Angelo Sepia 

rint. 

Mr. Helwig has expressed the spirit of his theme 
with complete success, although the subject proper has 
been done many times by others. Page 188. But — 
as has been remarked before in this column — it is 
interesting to see how well one person can treat an oft- 
repeated idea. Here the lines are pleasing and the in- 
terest is well centered. The technique is superb and 
the spacing admirable. Data: November, 3 p.m.; dull 
day ; south window ; Goerz Dagor; stop, U.S. 4; 4 sec- 
onds; Seed 26X ; pyro; 4x 6 Artura D. Matte. 

The work of Dr. Sornberger needs no introduction 
to PHoro-Era readers. Page 189. It is always marked 
by pure artistic feeling and expert technical knowledge. 
There is an undeniable atmosphere of the home in this 
picture, a sense of comfort and contentment. One also 
appreciates the element of novelty, the entrance to the 
home, rather than the interior, serving the purpose of 
the artist. The foreground has been made very attrac- 
tive by soft shadows. It is to be regretted that the 
balance of the picture is slightly marred by the techni- 
cal defect in the window at the left. Data: August, 
4 p.m.; hazy sunlight; 5 x 7 Stanley; rodinal; Goerz 
Dagor, F/6.8; 145 second; print, 412 x 6 Seltona 
Linique. 

No one can charge this series of contest-pictures with 
pictorial monotony, for, thanks to Charles H. Partington, 
we have on page 190 a pretty little scene in which arti- 
ficial illumination plays a prominent part. Some of our 
gifted readers, known by past performances, could easily 
weave a few interesting verses around the young woman 
seemingly content to be entirely alone at her six o’clock 
tea, and no provision has been made for a companion at the 
table. Data: October, 1913, 8 p.m.; one inverted Wels- 
bach gas mantle in dome over table ; 5x 7 Cramer double- 
coated Inst. Iso; old 14-inch Darlot Portrait-Lens, stops 
removed, yielding approximate aperture of F/5; 20 
seconds; pyro-acetone in tank, 30 minutes; 5 x7 East- 
man Etching Black Plat.; 5x7 Empire State Camera 
No. 2. 

The treasure of the home asserts his presence in a 
manner that urges the camera at once into play. That 
this picture is prized by the parents of the sociable little 
one, requires no argument. Data: May; 5x7 plate- 


camera ; 8!4-inch R. R. lens; U.S. 16 stop; sun shining 
in room; one second; Imperial S.S.; metol-hydro; 
74x10 enl. Cyko linen; enl. with Cooke lens. 


The Beginners’ Competition 


Ir is gratifying to note that interest in this competi- 
tion is steadily increasing. The quality of the entries is 
also a subject for congratulation. Already several par- 
ticipants have each won two prizes, which show that 
their efforts are worthy of encouragement and appre- 
ciation. ‘ The Creek,” page 193, is a picture of unusual 
merit, possessing superb material which has been used with 
commendable artistic discretion. The group of empty 
boats forms the principal pictorial note to which the 
group of trees looming up in the distance is an effective 
foil. The rich, somber tone of the landscape accords 
well with the theme which is one of strong originality. 
Data: August, 5 p.m.; fair; 344 x 444 Kodak; Cooke 
lens; 5.6-inch focus; 400 second; stop, F/8; color- 
screen; Cramer plate; metol-hydro; 6 x 8 Montauk 
bromide print. 

The interesting winter-scene, page 193, yields its 
author, Marshall Fowler, the second prize in the begin- 
ners’ class, and all his entries have shown a distinct 
variety of pictorial subjects. His view in the woods 
robed in a mantle of white, with the brook still running 
its zig-zag course, evinces a strong love of nature — and 
the camera. The pictorial interest is confined to the 
little stream, but diminished in the direction of its 
source. Data: No. 1A Kodak; R. R. lens; Eastman 
film; U.S. 16; 14 second; B. & J. three-times ray- 
filter; tank dev. with Eastman powders; 414 x 7 Velvet 
bromide print. 

‘“‘The Prospector,” page 194, is an excellent camera- 
subject. The figure is posed appropriately and effec- 
tively against a picturesque background — the wooded 
bank of a shallow stream. Inthe matters of illumina- 
tion and proportion, our young artist will doubtless seek 
to improve himself. Here the time of day was not 
chosen with the best judgment, because the foliage, 
being lighted very brightly, is too conspicuous and dis- 
turbing. Later in the day it would be in shadow and 
thus form a more suitable background. Now the water- 
line cuts the picture-area in halves, and if about three- 
quarters of an inch were to be removed from the top, 
our reproduction would doubtless be improved thereby, 
but this would not apply if the background were in 
shadow. Data: Oregon, October, 9.30 a.m.; R. R. lens; 
stop, F/32; Seed 26X; one second. 

“* Woodland-Sunshine,” page 195, invites the interest 
of the beholder because of the uncommonly effective 
play of light on the trees and the floor of the woods. 
The perspective is very pleasing and the general treat- 
ment of the subject shows a commendable degree of 
pictorial feeling, although a bit trimmed away from the 
right side of the picture might result favorably. Data: 
October, 3.30 p.m.; sunlight; 5 seconds; Cramer Iso; 
edinol-hydro; 4 x 5 Graphic A; 6-inch B. & L. R. R. 
lens; U.S. 8; Ingento A color-secreen; 612 x 8144 Monox 
bromide, sepia-toned by potassium ferricyanide-sodium 
sulphate method, dyed with yellow analine dye for sun- 
light-effect. 


The Dangers of Photography 


“On, by the way, dear,” said the husband as he was 
preparing to leave the house in the morning, “I may 
develop some plates at the camera-club to-night. If I 
find I can’t be home to dinner, I will send a note by 
messenger.” 

“ Don’t trouble,” said his wife, sweetly, “I’ve just 
read it on the blotting-pad with a mirror.” — Adapted. 
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Please Don’t Push 


THE repair-department of the photographic dealer 
benefits as much by accidents, a share of which fall to 
the lot of nearly every camerist, as by the careless use 
of high-class equipments by persons who ought to know 
better. Take, for instance, the fate of a pocket-camera 
in the hands of an inexperienced or uninitiated user. In- 
stead of releasing the arms, which connect the body of 
the camera with the bed, in order to close the camera; 
or instead of releasing the lever-catch, with the aid of 
which the lens-front is pulled out. and fastened, and 
pushing the latter back into its housing before closing 
this type of camera, some persons will press hard against 
the lens-front. Instead of yielding, the lens-front with 
its vertical supports is simply being bent backward out 
of its normal position and the camera is at once thrown 
out of adjustment, the axis of the lens no longer strik- 
ing the sensitized plane at right angles. After a while 
the bungler succeeds in closing the camera, but the mis- 
chief has been done. 

The Editor, himself, has had several of his smaller 
cameras ruined in this way, by lending them to persons 
who professed to be experienced camerists. He hopes 
that these and other thoughtless manipulators of pocket- 
cameras will heed this arraignment and, particularly, 
the mandate, ‘‘ Don’t Push.” 


Perfunctory Correspondence 


THE proprietor of a certain prosperous photographic 
studio, who spent more time outside than inside of his 
office, causes to be added to his business-letters with a 
rubber stamp the following legend: ‘“ Dictated but not 
read by Mr. Smith.” 

One day he received back one of these letters across 
the top of which was written: ‘Opened but not read 
by Mr. Brown.” 

Is a letter, not important enough to receive the final 
scrutiny of a busy man, worth reading by an equally 
busy recipient ? It is an open question. 


Portrait-Painters Use Photographs 


Artists of the brush no longer conceal the fact that 
they rely very largely on photégraphy when they paint 
the portraits of their patrons. They were formerly 
loath to admit the charge lest they be accused of in- 
ability to draw correctly ; but having once proved their 
technical skill as draughtsmen, they do not hesitate to 
resort to the camera as a means to obviate the necessity 
of numerous prolonged sittings. 

Thus, we learn that the famous French artist, 
Gandara, has recently executed the commission to paint 
the portrait of an American social leader, without hav- 
ing once seen the sitter, on receipt of her photograph, 
jewels and favorite costume. To impart the required 
graceful figure and to save the sitter’s time, June 
Cheron — a well-known Paris figure-model and who has 
posed for many portraits of society women — was em- 
ployed. 

It is whispered that this form of substitution is prac- 
ticed by certain fashionable photographers in this 
country, and for this reason the photographic outfit is 
discreetly kept out of sight when not in use. 





Indifferent Pictures of Children 


A NOTED cynic has said that if the adoration of the baby, 
which culminates in baby-shows, could be reduced to a 
degree of sanity, and the superfluity of thought, affec- 
tion and care be bestowed upon the child when it needed 
it more, fewer children would go wrong, and the nation 
would have better citizens. This certainly offers food 
for serious reflection; but we suppose that this critic 
has in mind also the plethora of photographs of the 
little ones. The only objection in this regard, which 
occurs to us, is the general inartistic quality of such 
pictures. The more really good baby-photographs can 
be produced, the more we, individually, would be 
pleased. It is unfortunate that relatively few mothers 
care anything about this artistic quality of the photo- 
graphs of their babies, so long as the expression is, at 
least, fairly good. Of course, a troublesome baby is not 
expected to yield highly satisfactory pictures, even at 
the hands of an artist-photographer; but when baby is 
good, and, particularly, when it has reached, at least, 
the age of three, the photographer should find it easy 
to obtain artistic results before the camera. If the 
photographer have good taste in the matter of accessories 
and harmony of colors, his suggestions in this respect 
will have weight with the parent who is wise. Light- 
colored hair-ribbons are an abomination, whatever 
may be fashion’s decree. They generally disfigure 
the natural beauty of the child’s head. Why paint the 
lily? Faney the charming baby-heads of one of the 
famous madonnas depicted with gawky, incongruous, 
light-colored ribbons, or with their beautiful hair held 
together by bow-knots! Would it not seem almost 
like sacrilege ? 

Be that as it may, there is beauty in natural simplicity. 
This was proved conclusively by Sarah Price, Katherine 
Jamieson, Frances and Mary Allen and Miss Reineke in 
their children’s portraits, published in February 
Puoro-Era. The best portrait-painters generally 
ignore artistically offensive adornments of their sitters. 


Yankee Thrift 


INsPIRED by his love of nature to become a camerist, 
a son of rural Vermont visited the bee-hive of Ralph 
Harris and Company, Boston, U.S. A., one Saturday 
afternoon, quite recently. He asked to be shown a 614 
x 814 view-camera and was deeply interested in its neat 
appearance and easy manipulation. With praiseworthy 
tact, the clerk then demonstrated a high-priced folding 
pocket-camera, the diminutive size and operation of 
which greatly impressed the embryonic camerist. As 
he was weighing the matter in his mind, comparing the 
merits of each camera, his father — a shrewd New Eng- 
lander accustomed to estimate dimensions — came to 
the rescue, remarking: ‘“ Take the big one, my son. It 
costs only half as much and you're getting ten times as 
much for your money.” 


Appropriate Advice 


“T rounp that the amateur photographer had sur- 
reptitiously prepared a room in the house for his devel- 
oping.” 

‘Then he’d better keep it dark.”” — Exchange. 
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Universal Developers 
II. — Rodinal 


Tuis popular liquid developer is a highly-concentrated 
solution containing neutral sulphite and an alkaline salt 
of paramidophenol, but no excess of caustic alkali. 
Rodinal has excellent keeping-qualities, not only in full 
bottles, but also in those that have been opened and 
partly used. Although in opened bottles Rodinal be- 
comes darker in color, this change produces no notice- 
able effect upon the working-properties of the solution. 
When prepared for use by the addition of a large pro- 
portion of water, the keeping-qualities are not so good. 
After a few days the solution turns reddish, and grad- 
ually loses its developing-power. If it is desired to 
keep Rodinal in a diluted condition for a long time, use 
a 2.5- to 5-percent solution of sodium sulphite, anhy- 
drous, for dilution instead of water. 

Rodinal produces excellent negatives — clear, clean 
and of splendid gradation in highlights, middle-tones 
and shadows. The degree of contrast depends upon 
that of dilution. To develop, take 1 part Rodinal to 
20 parts water, at a temperature of 60 to 65 degrees. 
For overexposures, reduce the water to 10 to 20 parts; 
for underexposures, increase the water to 20 to 40 parts. 

For twenty-minute tank-development at 65 degrees, 
take 1 part Rodinal to 40 parts water. 

For lantern-slides, use 1 part Rodinal to 30 parts 
water. 

Negatives developed with Rodinal seem to lose 
density in the fixing-bath and it is necessary to carry 
development a little further than appears to be required. 

For bromide papers, take 1 part Rodinal to 100 parts 
or less of water. The resultant tone varies from a 
pleasing blue-black to a rich gray-black, and is de- 
pendent upon the proportion of water employed, strong 
solutions giving blue-blacks and weak solutions giving 
gray-blacks. 

For gaslight papers, take 1 part Rodinal to 15 or 20 
parts water, adding 3 drops of 10-percent potassium 
bromide solution to each ounce of solution. 


Autochromes from Autochromes 


In a paper read before the Société Frangaise de 
Photographie, M. Ernest Cousin makes a clever sugges- 
tion regarding the reproduction or duplication of Auto- 
chromes. We are indebted to The British Journal of 
Photography for the translation. M. Cousin writes: 

“Tn most of the communications upon this subject the 
authors have dealt with the reproduction of one positive 
Autochrome from another, but I[ think it is an easier 
matter to work upon a different system. M. Gimpel 
has pointed out that when we copy an Autochrome 
made in daylight upon another Autochrome plate, using 
again daylight and the same light-filter, it is almost in- 
variably found that the reproduction possesses a pre- 
dominant tint. M. Gimpel has found that this is usually 


yellow; he corrects it by the use of a pale violet screen. 

‘“‘ In order to explain the presence of this predominant 
tint in the copy of a positive Autochrome made by the 
same light and the same light-filter as for the original 
exposure, we can assume that every color-transparency 
possesses to a greater or lesser extent a predominant 
color, which varies according to the color-screen and 
light, and in the case of good color-transparencies is 
so slight as not to affect the color-rendering. But 
when we copy such Autochrome with the same light 
and color-screen, the predominant tint formed in the 
reproduction-process is added to that of the original 
Autochrome, and may then be accentuated to a degree 
which is most noticeable. 

“ But the circumstances are quite different when the 
process is started from an original negative-Autochrome, 
that is to say, one obtained by omission of the reversing- 
process. In this case, if the color-screen is not exactly 
balanced as regards the light, the predominant tint 
which is produced exists in the complementary color, 
and in the reproduction-process serves as a correcting- 
screen. In short, the predominant tints of the negative 
and the positive color-transparencies compensate for and 
tend to extinguish each other. It is obvious that in 
making the copy it is necessary to use a light of the 
same character as that with which the original negative 
was taken. 

‘‘ The exposure requires to be rather longer than for 
Autochrome plates which are to be reversed, and it is 
well to develop to a somewhat more intense negative. 
As regards the scale of reproduction I imagined there, 
would be something in a slight degree of enlargement, 
say to three times the area, since in this case each unit 
of the mosaic color-screen of the Autochrome neg- 
ative would be enlarged in the same proportion and, 
roughly, would illuminate at least one of the color-units 
of the plate subsequently exposed, thus ensuring pos- 
sibly a more correct color-rendering. Nevertheless, I 
have made copies the same size and even somewhat re- 
duced which have been satisfactory. The results al- 
ready obtained incline me to think that the production 
of Autochromes from a negative should be of service 
chiefly in professional photography, where it is impor- 
tant to obtain several copies from one exposure. When 
working by artificial light there is the advantage of 
great constancy, and the great intensity of the light 
allows of shorter exposures. Lastly, this method is ap- 
plicable to other color screen-plates, providing that the 
plate on which the positive is obtained is exactly similar 
to that used in making the negative.” 


The Two-Focus Lens 


HAvING an anastigmat provided with an extension- 
lens, the worker is ready for almost anything. With 
the extra rear lens the image is fifty per cent larger, 
yet has been made by a doublet with all its corrections 
at a speed of F/8. 
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Photographic Dealers’ Association 
Second Annual Convention, Hotel Sherman 
Chicago, March 24-27, 1914 


THIS meeting is expected to be even more successful 
and of greater benefit to dealers and manufacturers than 
the previous one. Over fifty manufacturers will exhibit 
merchandise, including the latest improvements in 
motion-picture apparatus, imported cameras and all 
makes of domestic apparatus and supplies. Practically 
every advancement and improvement in photography, 
made either at home or abroad, will be on exhibition 
and discussed, so that every one attending will be thor- 
oughly conversant with the latest achievements in the 
photographic field. 

The forming of a National Credit-Bureau and the 
prices of plates and papers are among the important 
subjects which will be discussed. Talks of special 
interest by those most competent to know will be given 
on subjects that will help dealers to increase the efficiency 
of their business and profit. 

Manufacturers and dealers from all over the United 
States are looking forward to a most enjoyable as well 
as profitable four days, and judging by the preparations 
already made by the officers of the association, they are 
certainly not likely to be disappointed. Burke & James, 
Inc., will give a banquet to dealers on Wednesday, 
March 25. 

The following is a list of some of the manufacturers 
and their exhibits, alphabetically arranged : 


Albany Card and Paper Mfg. Co., Photographic Mounts, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Albany Chemical Co., Chemicals, Albany, N. Y. 

Allison & Hadaway, Specialties, New York, N. Y. 

American Cinematograph Co., Motion-Picture Appara- 
tus, Chicago, Ill. 

Ansco Co., Photographic Material, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Automatic Developing and Printing Co., ‘ Special,” 
Newark, N. J. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Lenses and Projection- 
Apparatus, Rochester, N. Y 

Bell & Howell Co., Motion-Picture Apparatus, Chicago, 
Il. 

Berlin Aniline Works, Chemicals, New York, N. Y. 

Burke & James, Inc., Photographic Supplies, Chicago, Ill. 

Burroughs Wellcome & Co., Tabloid Chemicals, New 
York, N. Y. 

E. S. Caywood, Flashlight-Apparatus, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Central Dry-Plate Co., Dryplates, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. M. Collins Mfg. Co., Card-Mounts, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Crown Optical Co., Lenses, Rochester, N. Y. 

Dennison Mfg. Co., Specialties, Chicago, Ill. 

Ernemann Photo-Kino Works, Cameras and Motion- 
Picture Apparatus, New York, N. Y. 

Forbes Dry-Plate Co., Dryplates, Rochester, N. Y. 

G. Gennert, Camera and Motion-Picture Apparatus, 
New York, N. Y. 

C. P. Goerz Amer. Opt. Co., Cameras and Lenses, New 
York, N. Y. 

C. N. Graves Co., Timing-Clocks, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Co., Cameras and Lenses, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Haloid Paper Co., Papers, Rochester, N. Y. 

Hammer Dry-Plate Co., Dryplates, St. Louis, Mo. 

Ralph Harris Co., Specialties, Boston, Mass. 

Ilex Optical Co., Lenses and Shutters, Rochester, N. Y. 

International Photo-Sales Corp., Cameras, Lenses and 
Specialties, New York, N. Y. 

Japanese Water-Color Co., Transparent Water-Colors, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

J. L. Lewis, Specialties, New York, N. Y. 

Mallinckrodt Chemical Co., Chemicals, St. Louis, Mo. 

Max Meyer, Cameras, New York, N. Y. 

MelIntosh Stereopticon Co., Projection-Apparatus, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Motion-Picture Apparatus Co., Motion-Picture Appara- 
tus, New York, N. Y. 

Geo. Murphy, Inc., Photographie Material, New York, 

Nicholas Powers Co., Motion-Picture Apparatus, New 
York, N. Y. 

Photo Lines Co., Motion-Picture Apparatus, New York, 


Presto Mfg. Co., The Infallible Tinting-Masks, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Prosch Mfg. Co., Flashlight-Apparatus, New York, N. Y. 

Reflex Camera Co., Reflex Cameras, Newark, N. J. 

C. B. Robinson & Sons, Studio-Furniture, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Seavey Co., Backgrounds, Chicago, Il. 

Seneca Camera Mfg. Co., Cameras, Rochester, N. Y. 

J.H.Smith & Co., Victor Photo-Specialties, Chicago, Il. 

The American Paper Goods Co., Paper Goods, Kensing- 
ton, Conn. 

The Heinn Co., Albums, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Precision Machine Co., Simplex Projectors, New 
York, N. Y. 

The Wold Air-Brush Art-Shop, Air-Brushes, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Victor Animatograph Co., Projection-A pparatus, Daven- 
port, Ia. 

Visible Photo-Printer Co., Automatic Printer, New 
York, N. Y. 

H. C. White Co., Enlarging and Projection-Apparatus, 
N. Bennington, Vt. 

Whyte-Whitman Co., Motion-Picture Apparatus, New 
York, N. Y. 

Wollensak Optical Co., Lenses and Shutters, Rochester. 

Worcester Envelope Co., ‘“ Berwick Developing- and 
Printing-System,’’ Worcester, Mass. 


M. A. Yauch 


THE many friends of this prominent figure in the photo- 
graphic trade will regret to learn of his death at mid- 
night, Tuesday, February 24. While working as an 
artist in the Baker Art Gallery, Columbus, Ohio, Mr. 
Yauch began to experiment with gaslight paper emul- 
sions. The invention of Artura was the result. Mr. 
Yauch soon obtained the assistance of the late Dr. 
Early, and together they put the paper on the market. 
Later, Schuyler Colfax made a great success of it. Mr. 
Yauch has been associated with the Eastman Kodak 
Company since it bought the business and began to 
manufacture the paper. 
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FLASHLIGHT, PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS OF PITTSBURGH R. W. JOHNSTON 


Pittsburgh Photographers Celebrate 


WHILE, according to the old motto, “ In union there is 
strength,” it is also true that intelligence and prudence 
must prevail in the management of all organized bodies, 
if perpetual success is to be attained. How true this is, 
may be seen from the great and beneficent work that is 
being done by our photographic societies, more particu- 
larly by these composed of professional practitioners. 
We understand that the professionals of Pittsburgh, 
U.S. A., have a very flourishing society. To commemo- 
rate the event, a flashlight-group was made by Presi- 
dent R. W. Johnston, of Pittsburgh. 


The Ansco $5,000 Loveliest Women Contest 


THE recent announcement of the Ansco Company’s 
$5,000 ‘ Loveliest Women” Contest has created in- 
tense interest in amateur and professional photographic 
circles. Blanks containing conditions of the contest were 
procured eagerly from every Ansco dealer, and it is as- 
tonishing how many photographers are already at work 
photographing their “ loveliest women.” 

To-day is the day to begin. Intending contestants 
should get their entry-blanks right away, understand the 
simple conditions and what a fine chance is open to 
everybody to win one of the fifty prizes that range from 
$500 down to $50 for one single photograph. 

We cannot conceive a more attractive contest for the 
photographer interested to increase his business, to 
produce a big work and to earn a large sum of money 
and national fame. The inducement for lovely woman 
to have her beauty perpetuated is also very great. 

The Ansco Company is particularly happy to have re- 
ceived so many letters from professional photographers, 
stating that the novelty of the contest is not only ap- 
pealing, but that the idea of exhibiting the successful 


pictures before the people at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position adds immensely to its value as a national affair. 

Conditions are simple and contain virtually no re- 
strictions. For instance, the contestant can use any 
style of camera and any film, plate or paper, but should 
state which on his entry-blank. The Ansco Company is 
primarily interested to procure the photographs of 
‘“* America’s Fifty Loveliest Women,” and to make the 
exhibition at San Francisco the most memorable in the 
history of photographic art. 

Your “loveliest” woman is right at hand. Begin 
now to work for the pictures that may prove her one of 
‘“* America’s Fifty Loveliest Women.” Get your friends 
interested and take the right sort of interest yourself. 
Talk to the Ansco dealer nearest you about this contest. 
He will help you. Get the pride of your home-place 
into your heart. Wouldn’t it be fine to have one of the 
“home” girls win a prize—to be known as one of 
“ America’s Fifty Loveliest Women.” 


Goodwin Patent Upheld 


A DECISION upholding the patent claims of the Rev. 
Hannibal B. Goodwin against the Eastman Kodak 
Company, of Rochester, involving millions of dollars in 
royalties, was handed down by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, at New York, March 10, confirming 
the opinion handed down by Judge John R. Hazel, of 
Buffalo. According to this decision, the Rev. Hannibal 
B. Goodwin is undoubtedly the inventor and entitled to 
all the benefits of the basic patent on photograph films. 
Goodwin died more than thirteen years ago. 

If the decision is not overruled by the Supreme Court, 
Goodwin’s widow and two children, who are living in 
Brooklyn, will be entitled to back-royalties for the 
whole period the Eastman Company has, according to 
the decision, been infringing on the patent. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
the lowest market-prices. 




















JAHRBUCH FUER PHOTOGRAPHIE UND REPRODUK- 
TIONS-TECHNIK, fiir das Jahr 1912. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. Joseph Maria Eder. 27. Jahrgang. [llus- 
triert. Price, 8 Mark. ($2.00); postage extra. Halle 
a.S.: Wilhelm Knapp, 1912. 


Conspicuous among European photographic annuals, 
and the best in the German language, is the year-book 
edited by Dr. Eder for the past twenty-seven years. 
Associated with him in the preparation of the current 
issue of the Jahrbuch were noted authorities in every 
branch of photographic activity and research, including 
such well-known names as A. C. Angerer, Joh. Gaedicke, 
P. Liesegang, A. and L. Lumiére, Liippo-Cramer, Adolf 
Miethe, Rodolfo Namias, Joh. Plotnikow, A. Seyewetz, 
J. W. Waterhouse, F. F. Renwick, E. J. Wall, Karl 
Zaar, Wilhelm Urban and W. Zschokke. The contents 
is obviously of the highest class, and deals with discov- 
eries and improv ts in pre , methods, apparatus 
and accessories, and new ideas in scientific investigation 
during the year 1913, each article being written particu- 
larly for Dr. Eder by an eminently high authority. 
There are also a complete review of last year’s progress 
in photography and reproduction-methods, thirteen 
full-page inserts in color and monochrome to illustrate 
the last word in photo-mechanical printing-processes, 
and a complete index. The advertisements are strictly 
high-class, and paper and typography unsurpassed; in 
short, a volume for every photographic specialist and 
investigator. 





Tae Latent PHotroGrapHic ImaGe, Irs ORIGIN AND 
DEVELOPMENT. By Dr. M. Andresen. Price, 2.40 
Marks (60 cents). Halle, a.S.: Wilhelm Knapp. 


The precise story of the unborn photographic image 
still remains shrouded in mystery. Physicists have lis- 
tened sympathetically for years to pleas from the un- 
initiated that light be shed upon this phenomenon, so 
akin to a pre-condition in human and animal life. 
While contributing in a measure to the solution of the 
problem — the theory of the origin of the latent image — 
Dr. Andresen explains in lucid German the practical side 
of the question — the composition of the sensitive film 
and the different stages of its preparation. The bro- 
chure is of interest to the physicist, the chemist, the 
plate-manufacturer and the scientific amateur. 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE SPORTSMAN-NATURALIST. By 
L. W. Brownell. 311 pp. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 
$2.00. New York and London: The Macmillan Co. 


Few branches of photography exert such a degree of 
fascination as the portrayal of objects and scenes of 
animal-life in the open. This engrossing activity has 
induced many an ardent sportsman to lay down his rifle 
and shotgun and take up the camera in their stead. It 
has been found that the exchange caused no regret, for 
hunting with a camera has been attended with just as 
much excitement and has yielded much more pleasure 
and satisfaction. Nature-photography has revolutionized 
the art of illustrating the life of wild animals. Draw- 
ings of such subjects — unnatural, inaccurate and often 


ludicrous, because of the great difficulty encountered by 
the artist with his pen or brush —are now a thing of 
the past and are superseded by truthful photographs. 
The camera can do more in a fraction of a second than 
the most skilled artist can accomplish in hours of 
labored effort. Moreover, it is a helpfu! means to study 
nature, for it not only aids the camerist to see things 
that might otherwise escape his notice, but it enables 
him to make accurate records of the things he does see, 
helps to teach him the value of animal-life and to under- 
stand why he should refrain from the senseless and 
wanton killing of that life. 

Although this branch of camera-work has now many 
devotees, few of them produce really good results or 
make serious efforts to improve their work. In order to 
succeed signally, a high degree of skill, energy and 
patience is required, and, barring an occasional and un- 
avoidable hasty exposure, the results should be of the 
kind that require no apology on account of careless or 
inadequate workmanship. 

Although published several years ago, Mr. Brownell’s 
book continues to be recognized as a high authority. 
The requirements of a successful nature-photographer 
are the same to-day as they were ten years ago. Appa- 
ratus and methods have not been improved to any great 
extent ; but the intelligent, resourceful worker can often 
find a way to improve on some one else’s method, exer- 
cise more care, more perseverance. In seventeen ex- 
haustive chapters Mr. Brownell prepares the ambitious 
student in nature-photography, beginning with a de- 
scription of the necessary and most approved equipment, 
including the use of the telephoto lens and his own 
excellent way of photo-finishing. Then follows — 
always in clear, crisp and correct English —a recital of 
his methods to photograph the different classes of wild 
animals in their natural habitats — the larger kind; the 
smaller mammals; birds and their young; birds’ nests ; 
insects, fish and other forms of aquatic life; reptiles 
and amphibia; animals in captivity. Two chapters are 
devoted to wild flowers — cut and growing — and trees, 
fungi, ete. The volume concludes with a chapter on 
photography in camp and woods. The illustrations 
(original photographs) are admirable and very nu- 
merous, and demonstrate the complete success to be 
attained with the camera in the field of nature- 
photography. 


Uncie Sam’s Star Routt. By Betsey Ross. 228 
pages. With photographic illustrations by H. Oliver 
Bodine. Price, boards, $1.55 postpaid. Chicago: 
The Twentieth Century Publishing Company. 


The story of a girl who, realizing the mistake of an 
engagement in which neither party understood himself 
nor the other, literally ran away from everything life 
held dear in the Iron Country because she would not 
dispute territory with another woman on so small a 
homestead as a man’s heart. How she went to the farm 
of a cousin having an R.F.D. mail-route in the Potomac 
valley, lived the simple, wholesome life of the country, 
became a school-teacher, interested herself in various 
uplift movements and finally married a quarryman who 
made the social betterment of his employes an important 
feature of his life-work, forms an absorbing story told 
in the form of letters, or so-called “ confessions.” It is 
an absorbing narrative of everyday life, full of pathos 
and whimsical humor, with exceedingly frank observa- 
tions and truths regarding the social status of the day. 

Photographers will particularly enjoy the photographic 
illustrations by H. Oliver Bodine, every one of them a 
little gem. That more books of fiction are not illustrated 
in this manner is truly a pity. 
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Die PHOTOGRAPHISCHE Kunst 1M JAHRE 1913. 
Herausgegeben von F. Matthies-Masuren. Zwilfter 
Jahrgang. Photographische Verlagsgesellschaft, M. 
B. H., Halle a.S. Price, $2.50, postpaid. 


This is the twelfth consecutive appearance of the 
foremost German photographic pictorial review. Of 
recent years, in particular, this galaxy of work by repre- 
sentative German-speaking pictorialists has reached a 
high level of artistic excellence, and the current issue is 
no exception in this respect. The book measures 9 x 12 
inches and contains one hundred and sixty full-page 
gravures and halftones, which are devoted chiefly to 
German work, and a few pages to English and American 
pictorialists, among the latter being Dr. D. J. Ruzicka 
and Paul L. Anderson. 


ScrentTiFiIc AMERICAN REFERENCE-Book, compiled and 
edited by Albert A. Hopkins and A. Russell Bond. 
1000 illustrations. Price, $1.50. 1914. New York: 
Munn & Co., Ine. 


The annual record issued by the publishers of The 
Scientific American is somewhat in the nature of a high- 
class almanac, except that its information is confined to 
scientific and economic topics, such as would interest the 
average inquiring mind. 

Part I, the statistical department, includes such im- 
portant subjects as Farms, Foods and Forests; Mines and 
Quarries; Manufactures; Commerce; Mercantile 
Marine; Railroads; the Panama Canal; Telegraphy 
and Cables; Wireless Telegraphy; Telephone Statistics 
of the World; Post-Office Affairs; Patents; Trade- 
Marks and Copyrights; Armies of the World; Navies 
of the World and Aviation. 

Part II, the scientific department, is devoted to 
Chemistry, Astronomy and Time; Meteorology; 
Machine Elements and Mechanical Movements; Geo- 
metrical Constructions and Weights and Measures. 
There is a complete alphabetical index. 


When Thieves Break In 


Mr. E. M. Newman, the travel-lecturer, told the 
Editor of the first safe-robbery that has happened dur- 
ing his career. The incident occurred in Baltimore, at 
the Academy of Music, toward the latter part of Febru- 
ary. One night, while Mr. Newman was in Brooklyn 
filling an engagement, professional cracksmen entered 
the office, blew open the safe and carried away over 
$4,000.00, part of the money taken in during his lecture- 
season in Baltimore. The night-watchman was hand- 
cuffed to a post in the dress-circle and had to sit calmly 
by while the burglars wrapped the safe in rugs and wet 
blankets, drilled a hole in the door and blew it open 
with nitro-glycerine. Although Mr. Newman sincerely 
regrets the loss to the proprietor of the theater — who 
will have to indemnify the lecturer — he says that he 
takes off his hat to the burglars, for it is the neatest job 
he has ever heard of, no one hearing the explosion other 
than the manacled watchman. 


Chicago Photographers’ Association 


Ar the last annual meeting the following officers 
were elected for the coming year: president, M. J. Stef- 
fens; first vice-president, George D. Stafford; second 
vice-president, August Heinemann; third vice-president, 
N. G. Couper; fourth vice-president, J. J. John- 
son; secretary, Richard F. Gentzel; recording secretary, 
T. H. Johnson ; financial secretary, A. W. Moody ; treas- 
urer, J. E. Dietrich. 


The Cleveland Photographic Society 


THE annual exhibition will be held at the Case 
Library, April 13 to 25, 1914. The conditions of entry 
follow : 

All pictures must be mounted. Framed pictures will 
be accepted. Autochrome or color-process transpar- 
encies in viewing-boxes will be accepted. 

Each exhibit must be marked with the name and ad- 
dress of the exhibitor and the title of the picture. 

Exhibitors may enter as many pictures as they desire, 
but the Judges may decide not to hang pictures and 
will decide upon the arrangement and grouping. 

Each exhibitor must make a list of his pictures on 
3 x 5-inch index-cards, writing his name at the top of 
the card, followed by his initials, with his address on 
the line below. The titles of his exhibits must be given 
with a blank space of 1% inch left at the left-hand 
margin of the card. This card is for catalog-purposes. 

First, second and third awards and honorable mention 
will be given at the discretion of the Judges. The 
Judges will also, at their discretion, decide that any ex- 
hibit is hors concours in its class. 

The Judges will be three disinterested and competent 
persons, and their decision will be final. 

Exhibitors will not receive more than one award in 
any class. 

Each person submitting prints will receive a catalog 
of the exhibition, which will be notification of the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of the pictures submitted to the 
Jury of Selection. 

All pictures must be delivered, charges prepaid, to 
The Cleveland Photographic Society, care of Case 
Library, 812 Huron Road (Caxton Building), Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on or before April 4, 1914. 

All pictures will be repacked and returned to ex- 
hibitors as soon as practicable after the close of the 
exhibition. Special care will be taken of all exhibits, 
but responsibility for loss or damage cannot be assumed 
by the Society. 

A. D. WituiaMs, 
Secretary- Treasurer, 
P. O. Box 102, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Photo-Art Clan 


A RECENT organization of pictorial workers is the 
Photo-Art Clan of Brooklyn, N. Y., which is composed 
of about twenty camera-enthusiasts, among whom the 
best known is William H. Zerbe. 

Any one who wishes to join may address F. J. Thorn- 
ley, 563A Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Lumiére-Jougla 1914 Year-Book 


Tuis pocket-edition of the photographic annual, issued 
by the Lumiéres, in clear and easy French, contains a 
collection of papers, formul, tables, terms and sundry 
information of value to the practical photographer, 
more particularly to users of Lumiére products. The 
advice given is based on the results conducted by the 
experts of the firm’s Research Laboratory at Lyons, 
France, and is, therefore, absolutely authoritative. 
Among the numerous practical papers, is the super-sen- 
sitizing of autochrome-plates for instantaneous expo- 
sures ; autochrome-work by flashlight (Perchlora Powder) 
and photography on silk, wood and other materials. 
There is also a complete list of French photographic 
societies and a full alphabetical index. 

A copy of this little volume will be sent, postpaid, 
for 25 cents, by the Lumiére-Jougla Co., 75 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL A. CADBY 




















Time flies, and we are around again to the month of 
our holiday-letter, and readers must forgive us if we do 
not, for once in the year, take the world or ourselves too 
seriously. From all we hear from England, it is also 
the holiday-month of photography at home, for very 
little seems to be happening. 

One of our latest and most novel photographie expe- 
riences has been the taking of nude child-studies in the 
snow. At Campfer, in the Engadine valley, six thou- 
sand feet above sea-level, we chanced on two children, 
who were prescribed sun-baths by a doctor. Still, 
sunny days are obviously necessary for this “‘ cure,” and 
the first “bath” is only of five minutes’ duration, the 
time being extended as the skin becomes accustomed to 
the hot rays of the sun. Itis a novel and pretty sight 
to see children, naked (except for their socks and shoes), 
gamboling in the snow, and the photographic possibili- 
ties of the subject are great. Think of the variety of 
lightings that are procurable, and the diversity of back- 
grounds that are at hand! and, somehow, the flesh- 
tones, particularly as they become somewhat bronzed, 
seem to accord quite naturally with the snow. We in- 
clude a snapshot that we were able to procure of one of 
the children. When we think that around the corner, 
out of the sun, the temperature was well below freezing, 
and that the writers narrowly escaped frostbite on a 
ski-ruuning expedition the day before the photograph 
was taken, we get some idea of the diversities of this 
fascinating climate. 

It would be easy to write pages on the variety of 
work, or rather play, to which photography is subjected 
up in these snow playgrounds. Just now a popular 
young guest has departed for England, his leave having 
expired. Drawn up at the hotel-door stood the sledge 
that was to convey him down into the valley, and fifteen 
feet away — we are sure of the distance, for it had been 
carefully stepped many times over— were five small 
cameras, each with its charming and pretty mistress 
bending gravely over it. The time was 5.15 p.m. The 
sun had long since disappeared behind the mountains. 
Most of the lenses worked at about F/12. Out came 
the youth, click went the shutters, set at one-fiftieth of 
a second, and, alas! we are afraid that the film-makers 
will be the only people to profit by the results. But 
perhaps, after all, those little cameras served their 
purpose —even if they failed to record the departure, 
for the pain of separation was diverted at exactly the 
right moment by the strenuous effort of observation on 
the diminutive view-finders; and the sledge glided away 
amid a volley of cheerful snow-balls, without which up 
here no leave-taking would be complete. 

As we stood watching the rapidly-diminishing sledge, 
we di d this incident of the five spoiled films 
with Mr. Gahan — a well-known personality in the 
Kodak firm on this side of the water — and he totally 
disagreed with our suggestion that spoiled films were 
profitable to the makers, holding that every Kodak film 
that turned out a failure did distinct harm to the com- 
pany, discouraging users from making further efforts 
and possibly terminating their photographic career alto- 
gether. ‘That is the reason,” said he, ‘“ that we strain 
every nerve and use every device to prevent Kodakers 
from making mistakes. It is to our interest that they 
should obtain successes all the time.” 

This morning on the skating-rink, after luncheon on 








the ice in the sun, we were asked to stand among others 
for a group-photograph. The self-possessed operator 
on skates, and not long from school, skimmed around 
us, shepherding the party into what she considered a 
good position. With her back squarely to the sun and 
her victims facing it, she briskly gave the word of 
command — “‘ Now, please, look up.” Bravely we all 
blinked upat her. Click! went her shutter, and the 
conventional “ Thank you!” floated down the air—a 
welcome relief to dazzled eyes and screwed-up faces. 
Now this incident would not be worth recording were it 
not that it is typical of much of the amateur photo- 
graphy one comes across. The girl was young — no 
doubt she danced the tango; certainly she would not 
cling to old conventions in such matters— and yet, when 
it comes to photography, she deliberately, as if by instinct, 
follows one of the oldest, worst and most exasperat- 





TAKING A SUN-BATH THE CADBYS 


ing — at least from the sitter’s point of view — fetishes 
of the craft. Then, again, those who are to be taken 
seem to delight in uniting with the amateur photo- 
grapher in foredooming his attempts at portraiture to 
failure, otherwise why should they again, as if by in- 
stinct, turn full-faced and square-bodied to the camera, 
even when not commanded to do so? It seems to be 
the same in all countries and with all races; at sight 
of the camera folks straighten themselves up just as if 
they belonged to an awkward squad ready for drilling. 

“But it is only a snapshot,” we are told when we 
demur at such arrangements, and that is just the point 
we are eager to make. Why should not a snapshot be 
as good as any other photograph, and even better, some- 
times, through the rapidity with which it can be accom- 
plished, thus allowing less time for people to get set and 
stiff ? The very essence of a snapshot, particularly up in 
this snow playground, would seem to lie in its suggest- 
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: On Good Terms— 


To feel on good terms with your camera, you need, 
above all, a lens which inspires a feeling of confidence. 
You need speed first of all and clean, clear-cut, brilliant 
images. You wish to feel sure under circumstances that 
baffle the ordinary lens. You always feel sure of the 


Bausch lomb feiss 
‘TESSAR [ENS 


The Tessar is made to meet the very difficulties you are likely to 
encounter. 


The Ic Tessar, three times as quick as ordinary lenses, is the 
standard lens equipment for the reflecting type of camera, home 
portraiture and all work that demands speed. It is truly a wonder, 
indoors or out, in good light or in poor light, the readiest and 
most versatile of ultra-speed lenses. 


The IIb Tessar is the standard Anastigmat lens equipment for the 
compact hand camera. It is more than half as fast again as the 
ordinary camera lenses and, in connection with the Compound 
Shutter, makes an ideal outfit for the discriminating amateur. 


Our revised prices are now ready. 


Bausch £§ lomb Optical ©. 


622 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


When Ordering Goods Kemember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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ICA Cameras 


Thirty-two styles of 
“‘the camera that’s dif- 
ferent.’ Miniature, 
Pocket, Film Pack and 
“ Plate, Roll Film, and 
Carl Zeiss Lenses Reflex models. 


For dark days or uncertain light conditions 
either the Ic or IIb Tessar, which ever your 
camera accommodates. Protar and Amatar 
lenses for double extension cameras. You 
buy the best when you buy a Carl Zeiss. 


lif Versatile Most Rapid plates. 
or Wynne Speed F:111. Rapid 


Chromatic plates, Wynne Speed F:90. The best plates 
for really serious work. 





Daylight printing self-toning paper. Gives 
Intona warm sepia tones on 3 grades of paper. 


e_.. Self-toning Card Board. Prints in day- 
Cellofix light and fixes in plain hypo. Sepia 
tone on Matt White, Cream, Glossy and Art Red, 
Green and Cream Fabrique. 


Get a new IPSCO Catalogue just out. Sixty-four pages of Ipsco 
information, showing new tariff prices, to be obtained of your dealer 
or mailed direct upon request. 





[ntermaniomal [, 
- PHOTO- SALES-C ORPORATION- 
| 235 Fifth Avenue, New York Vj 











Puoro-ErA the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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ing a glimpse of what is really going on, and when this 
is accomplished how much more interesting and valuable 
are the results as reminiscences, bringing back vividly 
the happy, busy holiday. This can be done only by 
giving a good deal of time and attention to the subject, 
seizing on the right moment for the exposure, keeping 
the camera as much out of sight as possible, and sternly 
discouraging all ‘‘ awkward-squad ”’ methods. 

Almost lost in the cloud of snapshooters, we discov- 
ered in this hotel a man who is seriously testing the new 
Marion 500 H. & D. plates in conjunction with the Multi- 
Speed shutter. We have examined some of his nega- 
tives that were given 1400 second exposure at F/6, and 
they are fully exposed and of good printing-density. 
The combination of this new fast plate and ingenious 
inter-lens shutter, working up to 1000 second, seems to 
us a distinct advance in the direction of rapidity of 
exposure, which is what is universally desired. But 
there is always a fly in the photographic ointment. This 
Multi-Speed shutter, a product of the States, seems capa- 
ble of doing almost anything from a quite silent time- 
exposure to 12900 second ; but some of the markings, 
which make all the difference in the speed, are so small 
that none but the sharpest eyes can see them at a glance. 

We wonder how many of our readers remember 
clearly the first photograph they ever took? Probably 
about nine-tenths, and it is not unlikely that they still 
treasure the thought of that first negative, and can 
again conjure up the surprise and pleasure and triumph 
of the result. We have taken a referendum of the 
ninety-odd photographers in this hotel, and find that 
with most of them the memory of their first effort in 
photography is still green, and their conviction of its 
beauty assured. And yet when they are shown each 
other’s early masterpieces, their critical faculties regain 
their sway, and their criticisms are telling, true and 
mostly destructive. Does not this fact give us to think, 
Are we really competent judges of our own work ? 
Kuraaus, LENZERHEIDE, SWITZERLAND, 

Feb. 7, 1914. 
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THE camera is memory’s maidservant. All artists 
now make use of the camera. — Elbert Hubbard. 
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MAX A. R. BRUNNER 




















On every large passenger-steamer we see nowadays a 
considerable number of male and female tourists armed 
with cameras which they direct towards numerous things 
in and about the ship. On the older vessels we were able 
to turn a cabin into a darkroom without much difficulty, 
as the rooms were small and the windows conveniently 
small. On the more modern steamers, however, we 
find more spacious cabins with much larger windows 
where it is somewhat harder to make them light-tight. 
Therefore, these floating hotels of the ocean are now 
equipped with real darkrooms provided with a red, 
yellow and a white electric lamp, water-tank, trays, 
racks and the like. Thus the passenger need not defer 
developing and printing his pictures until after arrival, 
but he can ascertain during the passage whether his 
photographic attempts were successful or not. In the 
latter case, he will repeat the snapshots under as nearly 
the same conditions as possible until he has really 
obtained what his heart longed for. 

There is almost a necessity on board a big steamer to 
put the camera at work — the brilliant light, the strong 
reflection from the water, the mighty ocean, glorious 
sunsets, a distant ship, flocks of persevering sea-gulls, 
the scenery along the coast and last, but not least, the 
interesting scenes on board : all thisimpels the fortunate 
owner of a camera to get busy. Nothing is safe before 
the eagle-eye of such a keen sportsman, and even the 
commander of the ship is powerless to resist. It is a 
good way to make the time pass more quickly, and even 
years after such a trip the pictures form an endless 
source of pleasure. In recent times we heard even of 
photographic competitions for pictures made during the 
passage, the jury doing its work on board a day before 
the arrival at the destination. In this way over a hun- 
dred pictures were submitted on a single trip, and they 
were all exhibited in the large dining-room. From time 
to time the large German steamship companies send out 
luxuriously-equipped boats for pleasure-cruises and these 
are accompanied by a professional photographer engaged 
by the company to make special pictures, but is also 
permitted to take snapshots of passengers at fixed 
charges. The business is done in the same manner as 
by the beach-photographer in the numerous German 
cures, baths and seaside resorts, where the man with the 
camera has become a well-known figure. Photography 
has become so indispensable of late, that the Hamburg- 
American Line has established a special photographic 
studio in the Hamburg harbor, which is at the disposal of 
the literary bureau which formerly purchased pictures 
from outsiders. 

About a year ago reference was made in PHoro-Era 
to the International Competition of the well-known 
camera firm of Ernemann, with headquarters at Dresden 
and a branch in the United States. The contest was 
arranged on account of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
that mighty establishment. It grew so quickly that the 
premises, amply sufficient only three years ago, had to 
be more than doubled, and now still further extensions 
are in preparation. This Jubilee Contest is divided into 
three sections — the first being open to amateurs only, the 
second to professionals and the third to both. As ama- 
teurs are classed persons who do not earn their living by 
the camera. This, of course, does not mean that an 
amateur may not include his expenses in the sale of his 
pictures. The range of subjects is very wide, for no less 
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than five groups are provided. Group A is designed for 
artistic work such as genre, landscape and portraiture ; 
Group B, for moving-objects, sporting-scenes; Group C, 
for natural science; Group D, for technical views and 
such madein three colors, and the last group is reserved 
for those who have never obtained a prize in any con- 
test. The total sum of prizes offered in Section I is 
$1,500. Half that sum is offered in Section II, open to 
professionals only. Two groups are provided, the first 
sort of pictnres to be made in a studio or other rooms, 
the second in the open air. For Section III $200 are 
given, viz., for kinematographic views. No more than 
one prize is awarded to one competitor. At least three 
pictures must be submitted in each group, or at least six 
altogether. The prints must be mounted, but not 
framed. Each must show a title inscribed on the back, 
whereas the real name and address have to be sent in a 
letter enclosed in an envelope bearing outside the title. 
The competition closes July 31 this year, when the 
material must have been received at the main office, 
Dresden, Schandauerstrasse 48, Prize-Competition De- 
partment. About October the awards will be published 
in the daily and photographic press of all civilized 
countries, and the best examples will be reproduced in 
the trade-press. 

In several letters to PHoto-ERa the writer has men- 
tioned the scientific theater Urania, the director of 
which is also the president of the most prominent pho- 
tographic society in Berlin. Some weeks ago an ex- 
tremely interesting illustrated lecture was given, dealing 
with transmission of photographs by telegraph. This 
is the invention of Professor Korn, of Munich, and it 
was his first assistant, Professor Glatzel, who this time 
delivered the lecture. The process is, briefly, as follows: 
A print is made from the glass negative upon a film 
which latter is put around a glass cylinder. The latter 
is rotated and at the same time moved along the axis as 
in a phonograph. The bent film is impinged by a strong 
light-ray, point for point, and this ray falls upon a cell 
of selenium, a strange metal which becomes more or less 
conductive for currents the more it is illuminated. If 
the light passes through a highlight of the film, the 
selenium is impinged by nearly the full light and allows 
the full current to pass through, while only a weak cur- 
rent will flow through if a dark portion of the film is 
impinged by the ray. Thus, owing to dark and light 
portions, the resistance of the selenium-cell is constantly 
changed, and the same happens many miles away in the 
receiving-apparatus. In this the shadow of a thin mov- 
able wire covers a slot, which latter is in front of the re- 
ceiving-film. According to the strength of the current, 
the shadow is deviated electro-magnetically and the slot 
is impinged more or less by the light. As the cylinder 
of this film revolves at the same speed as the above one, 
the ray draws again, point for point, in very thin spiral 
lines light and dark portions upon the film, and we see 
on it a true reproduction of the original. The results 
of the Korn system of telephotography, as it is briefly 
called, are very satisfactory now after ten years’ intensive 
working. On the routes, Berlin to Munich, Paris to 
London, Berlin to Paris and Paris to Monte Carlo, pic- 
tures of considerable size have been transmitted within 
twelve minutes, which were so clear that cuts for news- 
paper illustration were made from them. But most 
pictures have been transmitted by the police in tracing 
fugitive criminals, as speed is here a chief consideration. 
This process must not be confounded with the tele-auto- 
graphic writer, which has scarcely anything to do with 
photography and has been known for about a decade. 

There are, of course, various difficulties for the prac- 
tical application of this telegraphic transmission of a 
picture. It is of value only when greater speed is re- 


quired to send pictures, viz., when the distanew is great. 
Attempts are being made to improve the system until 
pictures can be transmitted by wire from ard to the 
United States. The lecturer mentioned at the end of his 
very instructive address that Englishmen and French- 
men take a keener interest in this invention than we 
Germans do, which may be attributed te the! greater 
love of sensation. The average German cares out little 
whether an important photograph appears the same day 
or a day later, Yet we must not judge the valve of the 
discovery from that standpoint alone, for its applicability 
is much larger than it seems at first. 


Photographers’ Association of America 


Tue National Convention, to be held June 1£ » 20, 
at Atlanta, Ga., promises to be one of the best the 
history of the Photographers’ Association. 

The picture-exhibit will be more than a showing of 
portraits. The pictures will be graded by the judges 
and all those rating above sixty-five per cent will be placed 
in the accepted class. All the prints will be hung, and 
the ever-present judges will give private criticism of 
the pictures to any one. This will enable every one to 
know the judges’ opinion of the relative value of the 
portraits, which will be much more instructive than a 
careless examination. Never before has the opportt nity 
been given to every exhibitor to obtain the private c~iti- 
cism of competent judges. Twenty-five dollars wilt be 
paid for each of the best pictures (not to exceed twenty 
in number), to form the nucleus of a permanent salon. 

The manufacturers and dealers are preparing their 
exhibits of the new fall styles and these, with all the 
latest discoveries and inventions of benefit to the profes- 
sion, will be on display. Educationally there is nothing 
in the country to equal this Convention. Every one who 
attends is assured that he has up-to-date information 
regarding the newest and best things in photography. 

National publicity will be given this Convention 
through the Associated Press and other media. 

Parcel-post rate on photographs, revision of the fire- 
insurance rates on studios, the licensing of photograph- 
ers and other live issues are expected to be brought 
before the Congress of Photography for definite action. 

A special train is being arranged for the photographers 
of New York City and vicinity, and one for the photo- 
graphers of Chicago, also St. Louis. There will be a boat 
load from New England who will travel by water to 
Savannah, Ga., thence by rail to Atlanta. Two sales- 
men who made a 1500-mile trip through the Southern 
States report that every photographer upon whom they 
called is planning to attend. The meeting-place this 
year is one that will attract the men from the North, 
South, East and West. 

Photographers who want to grow in the profession 
cannot afford to miss this Convention. The P. A. of A. 
is the one organization through which each photographer 
may secure the reforms which he would like to see 
accomplished, but which he cannot bring about single- 
handed. This is the year when we all get together and 
make the Association strong enough to accomplish 
national reforms for the profession. 


H. O. Bodine Makes a Change 


Harry O. Boning, until recently manager of the 
publicity-department of the Wollensak Optical Com- 
pany, of Rochester, N. Y., has accepted the position of 
director of publicity and sales with the Raw Film Sup- 
ply Co., Inc., New York City, where he hopes to meet 
his friends and acquaintances when they are in New 
York City. 
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The Watch-Pocket Carbine 


Ir seems that practically every big camera-maker, 
both here and abroad, has concentrated upon the vest- 
pocket camera as a center of interest in his 1914 lines. 
These small instruments continue to diminish in size and 
increase in their picture-making possibilities. 

We now have, through Allison & Hadaway, 235 Fifth 
Av © New York, their own importation of Butcher’s 
wa/'.a-pocket Carbine, one of the smallest of the new 
inst: uments, making pictures 244 inches square, fitted 
with an Aldis Uno anastigmat in a Compound shutter, 
and equipped with all of the movements necessary in 
modern picture-making, all for thevery reasonable price 
of $22.50. 

The combination should prove most interesting to 
those who appreciate the possibilities, both economical 
and convenient, of the very small high-grade camera. 


Victor Intensifier 


Most amateurs will at times underdevelop their 
piates, thereby getting negatives which are too thin 
from which to make good prints. These negatives can 
be transformed easily into good printers by Victor In- 
tensifier. It is quick-acting and very simple to work. 
Try it to-day on some of your underdevelopments and 
you will never be without it. 


Tenax Cameras 


TE firm hold which Tenax cameras have upon the 
American market is not entirely due to the well-known 
high quality of Goerz lenses. These are plate or film- 
pack cameras with ground-glass focusing-screens and 
every adjustment for the most exacting work, such as 
architecture, yet in as compact form as a roll-film in- 
strument. Minimum size and strong, rigid construction 
combined with handsome appearance have won the 
praise of all who admire superlative qualities. 


Anytone Paper 


THIs new printing-paper gives black, red or brown 
tones and all intermediate shades by a varied exposure 
and development only ; no darkroom nor toning required. 
The results resemble carbon or platinum. 

The greatest difficulty in photography up to the pres- 
ent has been to obtain satisfactory warm tones by a 
single and simple process by exposure to artificial light 
and subsequent development without toning. The prob- 
lem has been solved after many years’ research and 
paper can now be supplied with an emulsion pro- 
ducing results as indicated above by exposure and de- 
velopment alone. 

The process is entirely different from any on the mar- 
ket and possesses obvious advantages. Daylight is not 
required for printing, nor is a darkroom necessary. 
Printing and development can be done in an ordinary 
room fully lighted by gas or electricity. No expense is 
incurred by a special developer as all the developing- 
agents in general use for the development of plates or 
paper will give satisfactory results; for instance, metol, 
rodinal, pyro, rytol, etc., may be used. Mr. J. L. Lewis, 
522 6th Ave., New York, will be pleased to send you a 
dozen 4 x 5, white or cream, for 25 cents. 


Hauff Developers 


Do not experiment with your underdeveloped nega- 
tives; that picture which you may not be able to obtain 
again might be spoiled if not properly handled. Your 
developing-room is not complete without Hauff devel- 
opers — a standard for high quality on the American 
market for the past twenty years. G. Gennert, 24 and 
26 E. 13th St., New York, 8320S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., and 682 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal., will send 
you instructing booklets concerning these developers 
upon request. 


Queen City Cameras 


THE Conley Camera Co., Rochester, Minn., will gladly 
send upon request a catalog of the Queen City Cameras, 
in many sizes and constructions for amateur and profes- 
sional use. The attention of PHoro-Era readers is 
directed particularly tothe Queen City Double Extension 
Camera No. 25 in 4 x 5 and 5 x 7sizes. It is an instru- 
ment at a moderate price adapted to many uses. 


Satista 


W. J. MaARKLEY, demonstrater of Willis & Clements 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of Platinotype papers, was 
in Boston recently showing a beautiful collection of 
prints on his firm’s new platinum and silver paper, 
Satista. The prints were from the studios of Elias 
Goldensky and Allen Drew Cooke, Philadelphia, and 
revealed the clarity, brilliancy and gradation for which 
Satista is steadily gaining many friends. The sterling 
and valuable qualities of this new printing-paper were 
reviewed at length in March PHoro-Era. 


Korona Cameras 


Tue Korona catalog for 1914 is ready and an exceed- 
ingly varied and interesting one it is. There are several 
highly-meritorious additions to an already long list of 
good things, so that the specialist in almost any field, as 
well as the amateur and even the beginner, may find 
what he needs. The compact Pixie Roll-Film Cameras, 
box and folding, are too well known to require more than 
passing reference; likewise the Korona and Criterion 
View-Cameras, and the Korona Plate and Film-Pack 
Cameras in many sizes and with many varying adjust- 
ments. Of these latter the Korona Series V seems to be 
the very acme of excellence. Then there is a series of 
Post-Card Koronas in three sizes with reversible backs, 
and the Stereo Korona. Two additions to the Korona 
line of great interest to professional workers are a series 
of Panoramic View-Cameras in three sizes: 5 x 12, 7 x 
17, 8 x 20; and the Korona Banquet-Camera, 12 x 20. 
A vertical-swinging lens-board is the most striking fea- 
ture of the latter. 

The well-known Turner-Reich Anastigmat and other 
lenses are also a feature of this catalog and so varied 
are the requirements they meet that a suitable lens is 
easily found for any Korona camera. Among the many 
ingenious accessories are a series of reducing-backs for 
using small plates with large cameras, and an enlarging- 
attachment in three sizes intended to convert any front- 
focusing view-camera into an enlarging-camera by the 
addition of a nest of negative-carriers. 
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Ensign Cameras 


In early spring you take your outfit off the shelf and 
upon examination you will probably find that it is out 
of date. Why not procure a catalog of the Ensign Cam- 
eras? These London-made cameras have scored an 
instant success with every one to whom they have been 
shown. There is a camera that fits every pocketbook, 
the prices ranging from $2.25 upwards. New cameras 
have been added to the line for the coming year, the 
principal one being the Ensignette De Luxe model fitted 
with Zeiss lens and Compound shutter. This gives an 
accurate vest-pocket camera of the highest type of photo- 
graphic efficiency, reasonable cost and exceptional com- 
pactness. The new 1914 Ensign catalog will be mailed 
free of charge to readers of this magazine upon request 
to G. Gennert, 24 and 26 E. 13th St., New York, 320 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., and 682 Mission St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 




















Graflex Cameras 


HANDSOME as ever and replete with many excellent 
and striking reproductions of focal plane photographs, 


the 1914 Graflex catalog has just reached us. While it 
describes all of the well-known models of former years, 
the present issue is notable chiefly for the marked price- 
reductions of all anastigmat lens-equipments and the 
announcement of a new model, known as the Auto Gra- 
flex Junior. The latter is a real Graflex, small and 
compact, at the moderate price of 335.00 without lens. 
Its dimensions closed are 5 x 5 x 614 inches; focal 
capacity, 4 to 512 inches; weight, 39 ounces; size of pic- 
tures, 214 x 314. It embodies all of the exclusive Gra- 
flex features and quality of workmanship. The shutter 
is the standard Auto Graflex focal plane with five fixed 
apertures, permitting exposures up to 14000 second. 
A safety-device prevents the winding of the shutter- 
curtain until the reflecting-mirror is depressed. 


Ansco V. P. 


Tuis little camera is so flat, so small, that it can easily 
be carried in a coat- or hip-pocket ready for instant 
use. The six-exposure film-cartridge, 214 x 314, is a 
standard size in all makes of films and may be obtained 
all over the world. The lens is a good one, permitting 
excellent enlargements. One pull of the front extends 
the bellows by means of a lazy-tongs construction 
and automatically clamps it with the lens in focus for 
any object from 8 feet to infinity. Of metal construction 
throughout, the camera is covered with seal leather and 
the price of $7.50 includes a soft case. 


Give Instanto a Trial 


In these days of rush we all want things quickly. 
Instanto cuts down the time required for exposure and 
makes it unnecessary to use a strong printing-light. If 
you have not already done so, send 25 cents for three 
sample dozens and try out this paper which seems 
to be making such a hit with the amateur. You will 
not lose, for if the samples fail to please you the manu- 
facturers will not only return your quarter, but will send 
another to pay for your trouble. 


The Miniature Polygon 


TuHOsE who prefer to use plates or film-packs rather 
than roll-films, even in miniature size, will find in this 
camera an instrument remarkable for quality of work- 
manship and the number of adjustments provided. It 
is a large camera made small, its compactness being 
phenomenal. The camera is equipped with a Compound 
shutter, has a rising front working with a thumb-screw, 
a thumb-screw focusing-device with a sliding bed, a 
lever-locked sliding-front, solid, non-folding reversible 
finder, two tripod-sockets and is leather covered. Un- 
like most miniature-cameras it has sufficient bellows- 
extension to permit the use of the rear combination of 
the F/4.5 Rietzschel Linear anastigmat with which it is 
fitted, thus giving an opportunity to choose between a 
lens of 2" or 4°4-inch focus at will. Also at an extra 
cost of $18.50 a telephoto-lens may be had, enlarging 
up to eight diameters. Suitable ray-filters and devel- 
oping-tanks are also obtainable of the importer, Meyer 
Camera & Instrument Co., Inc., 18 West 27th Street, 
New York City. This miniature camera takes pictures 
13, x 2%, inches, measures, outside dimensions, 1° x 
2°, x 316 inches, and weighs 1412 ounces. Few minia- 
ture cameras lend themselves to so varied requirements. 


Ilex Shutters and Lenses 


PROMINENT among the notable American lines of 
photographie goods is that of the Ilex Optical Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., announced on another page. The Ilex 
Three-Focus Convertible anastigmat is already giving 
satisfaction toa large number of PHoro-ERA readers, 
and the merits of Ilex shutters, guaranteed against the 
detrimental effects of climatic changes, dust or dampness, 
are making a strong appeal. 


Three Lines for Every Dealer 


Ratpu Harris & Co., of Boston and New York, are 
the importers and sole United States agents for Welling- 
ton plates and papers, Euryplan lenses and Johnson & 
Sons’ Scaloids and other photographic chemicals. Con- 
stant advertising in the leading camera-magazines is 
creating a big demand for these goods and their uni- 
formly high quality is making firm friends everywhere. 
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